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A Noteworthy New Book 


Eldridge’s Dictation 
Exercises 


By Epwarp H. E_prip6s, Ph. D., 


Director School of Secretarial Studies, Simmons 
College, Boston 


65 CENTS 


Issued in five editions, Benn Pitman, Isaac Pitman, 
Gregg and Graham, and also without shorthand outlines, 
the vocabulary including 5,000 words. The dictation mat- 
ter contains over 100,000 words, accurately counted and in- 
dicated in the text. The book furnishes every desirable 
kind of dictation; it gives information regarding business 
methods and shorthand which will be of great value to the 
stenographer; it shows what qualifications well-known 
business and professional men consider essential to a 
stenographer’s success; it contains a comprehensive vo- 
cabulary, and it affords a method of home work which 
will rapidly and accurately develop the student's 
knowledge of word forms. There are 450 letters for dic- 
tation, representing thirty different lines of business. 
There are also selections from Civil Service Examinations 
and from each of the International Shorthand Speed Con- 
tests held since 1906. One novel feature of the book is 
that the outer part of each page provides space for an 
exercise which is to be written and torn out along per- 
forated lines, and handed to the teacher for correction. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Boston 








BOYVILLE. 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has 5,000 enrolled in his 
association. The book itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 


TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - - 
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DURELL’S 





Plane and Solid Geometry 


has shown an increase in sales in 1909 over the 
same period of time in 1908 of 


87 Per Cent. 


The success of Durell’s Geometry depends 
upon no fads nor radical devices. The book 
recognizes the value of the suggestive, con- 
structive, deductive and inventional methods 
of teaching the subject without carrying any 
of them to excess. As is indicated by the 
many different colleges and normal schools in 
which the book has been introduced, Durell’s 
Geometry appeals with equal force to all pro- 
gressive teachers. 


Durell’s Plane Geometry - - - > 75 cents 
Durell’s Solid Geometry - - - - 75 cents 
Durell’s Plane and Solid Cieometry - $1.25 


Charles HE. Merrill Co. 


44-60 E.23d Street, New York 











By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 








TOLEDO, OHIO 





goes your pencil just when you need it the most. What is 
more exasperating than a lead pencil that fails to keep 


| its point and breaks without the shadow of an excuse? 


Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils 
do not act this way. They are made from the best and purest graphite and 
the highest quality of cedar. Try them and you will be convinced. 


Send sixteen cents in stamps, mentioning this paper, and receive samples that will 
give you the ocular proof of their excellence. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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THE WENTWORTH-SMITH - 
ARITHMETICS 


A new series by GrorGe WENTWORTH 
and Davip EuGENE SMITH 


New Elementary Arithmetic | 
| 


35 cents 


Complete Arithmetic | 
One Volume Edition, 60 cents. Two Volume Edition, | 
40 cents per volume. 

The Wentworth-Smith Arithmetics are 
the product of a rare combination of 
mathematical scholarship, experience in | 
the making of successful text-books, and | 
knowledge of the conditions and needs of 
the schools. They are Modern, Practical, | 
and Straightforward. 


“The Wentworth-Smith books contain the 
good features of all modern arithmetics andhave | 
many very strong features notfound in any other | 

GEORGE A. MINCEMOYER, 
Supervisory Principal of Schools, | 
Renovo, Pennsylvania, | 








series.” . 


‘**It completely meets my idea of an up-to-date 
arithmetic.” Leona L. WALKER, 
Principal of Trinity Place School, 
New Rochelle, New York. | 


GINN AND COMPANY 








Progressive Lessons in Art Education. 
By Hugo B. Froelich and Bonnie E. Snow. 


“Progressive Lessons in Art Education”’ is ar- 
tistic, practical, pedagogical and educational. It 
recognizes both the industrial and the art features 
of the subject. The lessons are so arranged that 
the subject of art education becomes an integral 
part of the pupi!’s work in each and every grade 
from the First Primary through the Grammar 
School. 

This series of books, based as it is on the broadest 
possible experience in dealing with art education as 
a factor inthe common schools, fully justifies the 
reputation of its editors, and shows them to be 
eminent leaders in art educational thought and 
masters of the difficult task of formulating courses 
of study in art education and preparing lessons for 
the development of the subject. 


—-w Descriptive Circular Sent upon Request. 


The Prang Educational Company 


New York Dallas Chicago 























JUKES-EDWARDS 


A STUDY 


In Education’ and Heredity 
By A. E. WINSHIP 
Cloth, 50 cents Paper, 25 cents 





New England Publishing Company 


29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 














The 
Progressive Road 


to Reading 


By Miss GEORGINE BuRCHILL, Teacher, Dr. W. L. 
ErrinGER, District Superintendent, Dr. EpG AR DuBS 
SuimeER, District Superintendent, New York City. 
Book One, 32 cents; Book Two, 40 cents; Book 

Three, 48 cents 


The [laterial 


Cultivates the child’s imagination: 
Appeals to his dramatic instinct: 
Develops his power of concentration: 
Awakens a real desire for good reading. 


The [lethod 


Is described fully and clearly‘in 


The Plan of Work 


(Just Published) 


An attractive, comprehensive presentation by 
which every step to be taken is made absolutely 
clear to the teacher. Interesting and inspiring, it 
makes the teaching of this series a delight. 52 
pages. 25 cents. 





For further particulars address 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago 
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HOW TO KILL INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


[Suggestion for an editorial by Dr. Winship.] 


[Instead of writing an editorial as “suggested,” we 
print entire and without editing the “suggestions,’’] 


It was our own Emerson who reminded us that 
our children learned more from their classmates 
than from their teachers. No backward facing 
would be more disastrous than to ignore this tru- 
ism and to put industrial classes in separate insti- 
tutions, shutting out rays of scholarly hope from 
girls and boys put at hand work. It is criminal 
for a board of education to decide that boys and 
girls of scholarly tastes and those with labor 
necessities can never study side by side after the 
elementary school. It is criminal to require a lad 
of thirteen years of age to decide whether or not 
he must depart from the association with the sons 
of cultured homes and say for all time he will have 
no scholarly aspirations and will swear allegiance 
to a vocational life. 

If you start your industrial school apart from 
your established institutions you ostracize it, you 
make it like a school for colored children. Indus- 
trial training has become associated in the people's 
minds with prisons, reformatory institutions, and 
schools for the feeble-minded. A foolish preju- 
dice exists and is strong enough to delay unduly 
the service such education should render to the 
children of the people. When the Girls’ Techni- 
cal high school was organized in New York, teach- 
ers who were transferred to it from a purely 
academic high school objected. 

It was only by daily association with teachers 
and students doing the industrial work that the 
prejudices were removed. They are now carry- 
ing on both the gid academic course and the 
technical courses side by side. There are no 
warmer advocates of industrial training than some 
of these academic teachers who were at first un- 
friendly. The effect on both classes of students 
is most salutary. The academic girls and the 
technical girls come together in all common sub- 
jects, they have their social, dramatic, and literary 
clubs in common. From the same family will be 
one daughter in the academic course and one in 
the dressmakers’ class. Many of the girls who 
would give up high school advantages altogether, 
on losing interest, as students do in an academic 
school, cross over into the technical course, and 
continue their schooling. Some of the authorities 
in the New York school system advocated the 
withdrawal of the academic students to a separate 
building and their organization into a new scholas- 
tic high school. 

The members of the committee to whom it was 
referred sought varied advice on the proposition. 

President Eliot’s opinion was :— 





“Tt is a good thing to give pupils, the main part 
of whose time is devoted to technical work, some 
acquaintance with literature and history. On the 
other hand, it is an equally good thing to give 
pupils, the miain part of whose time is devoted to 
language, literature, and history, some acquain- 
tance with instructive manual work. The mixture 
of technical and academic work will give a better 
result than either alone. At Harvard University 
we have suc¢eeded in mixing up pretty thoroughly 
the college students and the scientific students 
through a process of assimilating their prepara- 
tion, studies, and discipline.” 

Piesident.,Schurman of Cornell University 
thought it wiser to keep both kinds of courses in 
one institution. 

Hon. Andrew D. White wrote the committee: 
“Time has only strengthened my belief that it is 
an admirable thing to give the students in techni- 
cal branches the incidental advantages which come 
to them from connection with a department of 
liberal arts.” 

President Wilson of Princeton wrote: “The re- 
tention of two kinds of students in the Washington 
Irving high school seems to me to be done in a 
spirit and with an intelligence which promises the 
very best things for future school development.” 

President Hadley of Yale demonstrates the 
value of an educational course, not solely, or even 
primarily, for its studies, but rather for the asso- 
ciations possible for its students, and pleads for 
the gain to society resulting from the contact of 
different types of students with one another. He 
expressed the hope that this gain will be strong 
enough to resist the tendency to segregation, and 
valuable enough to compensate for any difficulties 
which the prosecution of such a plan involves. 

President Angell of the University of Michigan 
said: “I am so strongly inclined to the doctrine of 
keeping the students of technical branches in the 
same institution with other students that I should 
not favor the division of your school into two dis- 
tinct organizations. So far as they can, it seems 
to me it is better for your technical girls to be as- 
sociated with the academic girls in the classes they 
can pursue in common. They will thus catch 
something of the spirit of scholarly education and 
have a more complete development.” 

The opinion of Howard J. Rogers, deputy com- 
missioner of education, New York state, was: 
“Educational progress seems to show the two 
kinds of education receding from two extreme 
positions and approaching a more common 
ground. General courses. have been made more 
practical ; practical courses have been broadened 
by the introduction of cultural subjects.” 
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Dr. Thomas Balliet, dean of the School of Peda- 
gogy of New York University, called attention to 
the fact that in New York city practically all the 
girls who take the academic course intend to be- 
come teachers. He pointed out that bringing 
these girls into contact with girls in industrial 
classes was a natural way to create an interest of 
teachers in what seems likely to be a growing in- 
fluence in elementary school instruction. He 
showed that the kind of work done in elementary 
schools even now is such that a future teacher is 
sure to be benefited by knowing much of what is 
being done in the designing, dressmaking, and 
housekeeping classes of the industrial courses. 

The lay members of the educational department 
shared the views of E. L. Winthrop, Jr., the presi- 
dent, who said: “I shall strenuously oppose a 
separation of the two classes of students. Stu- 
dents attending the school should have the oppor- 
tunity of carrying on not only the usual high 
school studies, but such studies as sewing, dress- 
making, cooking, etc. I shall do whatever I can 
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to prevent ‘a division into, two distinct and possi- 
bly antagonistic bodies.” 

The teachers in the school voted that the best 
interest of the students was against the separation 
of the two kinds of work into different buildings. 

The students themselves and the alumnae voted 
that: Having studied together, and having enjoyed 
the friendship and acquaintance of girls taking the 
different courses, and feeling the mutual advan- 
tage derived from such companionship, they would 
petition the committee to continue to afford to the 
residents of the city the continuation of the differ- 
ent courses in the same school. 

The Washington Irving high school continues 
to maintain five courses under one _ roof, 
Economy of administration, amelioration of aca- 
demic bigotry, variety of service to any given lo- 
cality, breadth of opportunity to the greatest num- 
ber of students, suggest that in our high schools, 
as in our universities and as in our life, the indus- 
trial and academic should be close together. 





EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR. 


VIRGINIA, 


Education has a new meaning to the common 
people in Virginia. For the first time in all the 
years since the landing at Jamestown well-to-do 
people of culture are sending their children to the 
public schools. 

Thomas Jefferson wrote the noblest sentiments 
in the English language in the interest of universal 
education. He is said to have said that he re- 
garded his educational utterances more significant 
than the Declaration of Independence or the Pur- 
chase of Louisiana, and yet until within fifteen 
years the first families of Virginia never sent their 
sons and daughters to the common schools, and 
now they only begin to recognize that there are no 
better school privileges in the state than those 
provided by the state for all of her children. 

The great awakening began about fifteen years 
ago when the teachers’ summer school movement 
was at its height. At Charlottesville there was an 
opportunity for all teachers who had the aspira- 
tion and enterprise to learn of the latest and best 
ways of teaching, and a good professional spirit 
was in evidence in many cities and counties. 

THE COMING OF SOUTHALL. 

From 1898 to 1906 Dr. J. W. Southall was state 
superintendent, and he associated with him Frank 
P. Brant as secretary of the state board and J. A. 
McGilvary, who was of inestimable service to the 
schools. From the first of Dr. Southall’s admin- 
istration there was new life in the schools, a new 
devotion on the part of the teachers, and a new 
public school sentiment. 


THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 


In every state an awakening comes in its own 
way. In Virginia it came through the State As- 


sociation. From 1901 to 1905 R. C. Stearnes was 


its president, and the motto of the association for 


the five years was: “Virginia must and will edu- 
cate, her own children. In order to do this she 
must have a complete system which will make 
every teacher feel that he is interested not only in 
his own school, but in every school in the district, 
then in every school in the township, then in the 
county, and ultimately in every school in the 
state.” That was the rallying cry all over Vir- 
ginia. 

Under President Stearnes the State Association 
organized the teachers of every one of the 100 
counties and eighteen cities. These county and 
city associations elected delegates to the State 
Association. 

In 1902 President Stearnes changed the meet- 
ing from the summer to Thanksgiving week, and 
called a delegate meeting at the State University. 
There were 105 delegates fr 100 counties and 
eighteen cities, and $350 was paid out on the ex- 
penses of these delegations. 

This year, at Richmond, there were more than 
2,000 teachers enrolled out of the 8,000 in the 
state. One teacher out of twenty-five in every 
county and city is selected as a delegate, and all 
delegates are entertained free by the citizens, and 
most of the counties and cities pay the railroad 
fare of the delegates. This is one of the fruits of 
the reorganization of 1902. 

GOVERNOR MONTAGUBE’S LEADERSHIP. 

But the teachers must have aid in their great 
work, and in 1903 Governor Montague led off in a 
citizens’ movement for a public awakening. 
Local public school leagues were organized in 
every county, and delegate conventions held, and 
by May, 1905, all was in readiness for a state-wide 
campaign with public meetings everywhere. The 
pulpit, platform, and press were brought into 
action. 

In these five years Southall, Stearnes, and Mon- 
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tague had been seed sowing, and the harvest was 
ready for the gathering. 

The evolution of Mr. Stearnes is interesting. 
In 1892 he was elected superintendent of Roanoke 
county, and he knew what he did not know and 
what he should know, and in his second year he 
induced the county officials to appropriate $300 
for an educational trip to Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
the Cook County Normal school, under Colonel F. 
W. Parker, Boston, where he spent a week, New 
York, and Washington. Such a trip at such a 
time for such a man was invaluable, and all that 
has come since is the fruit thereof. 

THE EGGLESTON HARVEST. 

In 1906 J. D. Eggleston, Jr., became state super- 
intendent, and he selected Mr. Stearnes as secre- 
tary of the state board of education. Eggleston 
had been superintendent at Ashford, N. C., and 
superintendent of Princeton county, Va. A few 
items of progress must suffice. The state appro- 
priation has doubled. The local taxation for 
schools has increased $1,000,000. County super- 
intendents’ salaries have been increased to $700 or 
more. They now approach the standard of ex- 
perts. 

There are now thirteen summer schools, and 40 
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per cent. of the entire teaching force is in attend- 
ance. At the State University the course is six 
weeks, and last summer there were 1,200 in atten- 
dance. 

New schoolhouses are going up in large num- 
bers, and the average cost in 1908 was $2,000. 


OUTSIDE ASSISTANCE. 


The Southern Education Board, of which 
Robert C. Ogden of New York is president, pays 
$1,500 a year for the University summer school, 
pays all the expenses of the citizens’ movement 
known as the Co-operative Educational Associa- 
tion, and the salary and expenses of the farm 
demonstration experiment work under T. O. 
Sandy, who has ten assistants. Whenever the 
school department will find a man willing to work 
two acres under expert direction, seed and fertiliz- 
ers will be provided and specific directions given, 
and an expert will visit each of these demonstra- 
tion farms and see that the most is made of it. By 
these means the farming of the state will be 
greatly and promptly improved. 

Things are a-doing in Old Virginia. Eggleston 
is a leader, and superintendents, teachers, editors, 
and the public are following at a lively pace. 





A STATE POLICY OF PROMOTING INDUSTRIAL EDUCA- 
TION.—(I.) 


BY ARTHUR D. DEAN, 
New York State Education Department. 


[Read at Milwaukee meeting of National Society for Promotion of Industrial Educatiop.] 


SIGNIFICANCE OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


Apart from the direct question of establishing 
industrial and trades schools, the term “industrial 
education” in the minds of the mass of our people 
simply means the redirecting of our public schools 
by recognizing that they must be better adapted to 
the needs of our people and that their subject-mat- 
ter must be taught with an economic, as well as a 
social purpose, in mind. 

Industrial education in common with all effec- 
tive education should (1) develop out of experi- 
ence; (2) this experience should have relation to 
vocations or to the pupils’ part in life; and (3) 
every school should be the natural expression of 
the life of its community. 

Industrial education used in its broadest sense 
is in no way antagonistic to the general function 
of all education which is to develop and train the 
mind; but the mind may be trained by means of 
many subjects, and some subjects or processes are 
best for one group of persons and other processes 
for other groups. 

CONTENDING POINTS OF VIEW. 

At the present time all are aroused over “in- 
dustrial education,” and some are disturbed. Ap- 
parently there are lacking clear definitions of the 
respective fields of “handwork in public schools,” 
“industrial schools,” “vocational schools,” and 
“trades schools” ; there is a confusion as to its con- 
tent; whether it includes agricultural, industrial, 
and commercial training ; there is a fear of making 


a beginning, forgetting that the best in our educa- 
tion has developed out of pedagogical experience 
and not out of mere discussion. Questions are 
raised as to the relative attitudes of manufacturers, 
labor leaders, and business men; a question 
whether industrial education should bg in the 
hands of our present state boards of education or 
regents, or in the hands of special boards or com- 
missions; whether it is to be incorporated in spe- 
cial schools or in present existing schools; 
whether trades schools are to be supported by 
funds received from regular sources or from spe- 
cial sources; whether they are to make things of 
marketable value, and, if.so, whether they shall be 
sold; whether the schools shall co-operate with 
employers through some sort of a “half-time” ar- 
rangement, etc. Difficulties apparently present 
themselves in one hundred ways, and much honest 
difference of opinion exists. 

VARIANCE OF OPINION A NECESSARY PART OF 

THE DEVELOPMENT. 

The reason for this honest variance of opinion 
is easily explained. Education is beginning to 
have a real meaning; it is beginning to teach sub- 
ject-matter in terms of actual daily life and is tak- 
ing hold of every factor that means much to the 
people. This is the first serious attempt that we 
have made in the history of American education to 
meet, in any complete sense, pressing economic, 
industrial, and social problems. We have learned 
that tremendous industrial forces have been de- 
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veloping with no adequate co-operation of the 
schools. 

When we attempt to study the significance of in- 
dustry upon the life of our people we find that the 
involved social and economic problems are rather 
large. As soon as we begin to connect our 
schools with our industries and the vocations of 
our people we are confused by the demands made 
upon the schools. However, we seem to be com- 
mitted to a democracy of education, of which in- 
dustrial education is but one phase. 


THERE IS NO SINGLE SOLUTION. 


In considering a state policy for promoting in- 
dustrial education it is necessary to keep con- 
stantly in mind one basic principle: If industrial 
education means a redirecting and adapting of our 
education to fit the economic and social needs of 
our people, then it is a problem which has no sin- 
gle solution. There will be as many school classi- 
fications as there are groups of industries, nearly 
as many solutions as there are types of communi- 
ties, and there is no single inflexible course of 
study nor a single line of procedure. 

Moreover, we must remember that industrial 
education must be considered in the light of edu- 
cational progress in an industrial democracy— 
that we are endeavoring to construct an educa- 
tional philosophy for those who work in our great 


' constructive industries. Some three years ago I 


had about an hour’s talk with John Mitchell. At 
that time he emphasized the human aspect of in- 
dustrial education. After he was through talking 
I felt that the industrial needs of the future would 
require more than the exercise of hand skill. 
They would require a new understanding of obli- 
gation to work, to individuals, and to the state. 
As a result of this conversation I offer the follow- 
ing: “A thoughtful leader of working men has said 
that boys and girls need a training which will en- 
able them to earn readily and honestly good 
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wages and to spend wisely.” From that day to 
this I have wanted to substitute for “industrial 
education” the broader term, “education for in- 
dustrial workers.” 


REDIRECTION OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


The elementary school is bound to be modified 
by some of the new external influences which will 
come from industrial education, and no real and 
lasting progress will be made in the latter until the 
elementary schools are redirected in the interests 
of the people. These schools need education in 
terms of their environment to save themselves— 
of course I refer to agricultural or industrial edu- 
cation in its broadest and rightful sense—the 
training of a man or woman by means of agricul- 
tural or industrial subjects. It is not necessary to 
have an entirely new curriculum in order to redi- 
rect these schools. A portion of agricultural or 
industrial practice can be expressed in mathemati- 
cal form; the study of history so that it takes the 
form of industrial and economic development of a 
nation; geography can be taught in terms of en- 
vironment ; science in its relation to the great in- 
dustrial processes upon which the lives of our peo- 
ple depend. I can conceive of an elementary 
school in which no so-called agricultural courses 
exist, yet which will still present the subject 
vitally from day to day by means of the custo- 
mary studies and exercises. I would not isolate 
industry or agriculture in the elementary school 
from this environment of life in order to teach it. 
I would teach the entire environment. This will 
give the best training regardless of any future en- 
vironment. Real and lasting progress in indus- 
trial education will be made only when all schools 
—industrial or otherwise—concern themselves 
with the needs of human life, and in so far as in- 
dustrial education tends to vitalize by its example 
the whole school system, so will its effectiveness 
be beyond dispute, and no state policy will be com- 
plete unless it keeps this end in mind. 
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THE SCHOLAR IN AMERICA. 


{In the London Morning Post.} 


ANDREW LANG’S REPLY TO PROFESSOR MUN- 
STERBERG. 

“Scholarship has no real standing in the Ameri- 
can‘community.” This is the opinion of Professor 
Miinsterberg stated in the Atlantic Monthly. He 
adds: “The foreigner feels at once that great dif- 
ference between the Americans and the Euro- 
peans.” The British foreigner, if it is any con- 
solation to Professor Miinsterberg, would feel no 
difference. This scholar is, if I do not err, an ex- 
perimental psychologist, a scholar in that branch 
of learning. Now, do many of us know even by 
name the experimental psychologists of Britain? 
Professor Miinsterberg remarks that the death of 
Simon Newcomb “did not bring the slightest rip- 
ple of excitement,” more interest was taken in the 
decease of a professional manager of a baseball 
team. Mr. Newcomb was “the greatest American 
astronomer.” I never heard of him before, and 
who is our greatest living astronomer? “I have 
read of Astronomer Ball,” as the poet says (and 


the scholar quoted the poet in a lecture), but his 
death (may it be remote) would not cause so much 
excitement as that of a race horse or a cricketer. 
Thus we, at least, cannot throw the first stone at 
the Americans. 

The Germans are different; they “grieved the 
loss of men like Helmholtz and Mommsen and 
Virchow.” To be just, the deaths of Darwin, of 
Macaulay, of Froude, with others, were not ig- 
nored. But they, with the great Germans named, 
were scholars in fields of human interest. The 
Roman History of Mommsen was “as interesting 
as a novel,” whereas astronomy, except in the 
hands of the Martian Mr. Lowell, is a rather cold 
and remote affair. So is experimental psy- 
chology, except when it comes to crystal-gazing, 
and, with William James, to mediums and Mrs. 
Piper. At least, that is the general opinion. I 
myself, like Malvolio, “think highly of the soul,” 
and of experiments in the science of souls. 
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America does not. When Mr. James left Harvard 
there were festivities, which seems odd; fasting 
was more to the purpose. But the speakers at the 
festivities celebrated “the departing administra- 
tive officer” (he was bursar, probably), and “‘no 
one thought of the departing scholar.” That was 
very British. 

“The public,” says our psychologist, “does not 
consider the university professor primarily as a 
productive scholar, but essentially as an officer of 
the institution.” It is very nice of the public to 
consider a professor at all! But the public knows 
something about administration ; about matters of 
disinterested intellectual activity it knows no more 
than classical scholars know about science men 
and science men about classical scholars. Men of 
“world-wide reputation” in their own fields are 
generally unheard of at home. 

“In the United States and Germany the scholars 
are almost exclusively university professors, in 
striking contrast to France and England, where 
many of the greatest scholars have always been 
outside of the universities.”” Professor Miinster- 
berg may not be aware that at our universities 
there are very few professors, and that they are 
rather decorative than utilitarian. Again, one can 
think of but few English scholars outside of the 
universities: Grote is the most prominent excep- 
tion, unless we call Darwin a “scholar”; the term 
is not commonly applied to him. But it is true 
that the scholar and the man of science are, ex- 
cept historians, best known “by their by- 
products,” lectures (with magic lanterns), maga- 
zine articles, and so on. How can it be otherwise? 
How can you expect the public to pore over 
mathematics, and the obscure metaphysics of 
Homeric grammar, and the Cypro-Arcadian dia- 
lect? The Greeks were an intellectual people, but 
they did not ripple with excitement at the names 
of Zenodotus and Aristarchus, they put an-end to 
Socrates, and Theocritus himself tells us that his 
own poetry was a drug on the market. 

The Americans cannot give “baronetcies for the 
leading scholars,” as we do, according to Profes- 
sor Minsterberg. Iam not able to remember any 
scholar who was given a baronetcy for his learn- 
ing. Scholars, like the little modest girl at the 
school feast, may cry, “I asked for nothing and I 
got nothing.” Baronetcies come by asking, not 
by scholarship. 

“The most direct reflection of this public situ- 
ation in the college life is not the disrespect for 
high-grade class work, but still more, the un- 
willingness of the best men to turn toward a 
scholarly career.” This is so far true that in read- 
ing the works of scholars with whom I do not 
agree I often feel that les esprits puissants are not 
busying themselves with anthropology, Homeric 
criticism, and these kind of things. Such things 
are treated with so much prejudice, indolence, and 
haughty contempt of logic that Lord Chesterfield 
might have thought of his remark about “the 
silly old man who does not know his own silly old 
business.” But it is not absence of worldly honor 
and reward that keeps the best minds apart from 
scholarship. It is their much greater natural in- 
terest in practical affairs. The scholar, like the 
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poet, “is born to be so”; he is naturally interested 
in the disinterested exercises of the mind. It was 
so in Greece. Nobody in Ionia thought much of 
Professor Thales, he was only a “crank,” with pe- 
culiar opinions about water; was a scholar in the 
sense of Professor Miinsterberg. But when he 
made a corner in oil mills, when he struck ile, and 
prevented other people from striking it, Ionia 
knew no bounds to her admiration. Let Profes- 
sor Miinsterberg make a corner in something, say 
in radium, and America will ripple with excite- 
ment, while he will be mobbed by interviewers and 
photographers. Laputa was the right country for 
the professor ; there only were scholars objects of 
popular enthusiasm. Meanwhile the scholar is not 
complaining ; he is sincerely indifferent to baronet- 
cies; he does not want paragraphs in the press; 
he is not anxious to see blotched and black photo- 
graphs of himself in the newspapers. Ambition, 
love of money, love of “one crowded hour of glori- 
ous life,” take puissant men into the law, Wall 
street, dentistry, the cult of Plato’s “great beast,” 
the political public, and take them away from 
scholarship. Look at the case of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. He was a born Homeric critic; his re- 
marks on the “Iliad” (he used to read it aloud to 
Gourgaud, with comments) leave no doubts con- 
cerning his noble appreciation of the poet. But 
Homer was not enough for Napoleon, unhappily, 
action and pleasure called to him. 

The scholar neither strives (except with other 
scholars) nor cries for money, baronetcies, news- 
paper paragraphs, interviewers, nor any such 
thing. Napoleon, on the other hand, was too full 
of vitality to be content with commenting on 
Homer, which he could have done better than all 
the professors, and that is not saying much. 
He must overrun Europe, make kings and mar 
them, and in other respects have a very good time. 
To be sure it was a professor who raised Germany 
against Napoleon, but mark this: He was a pro- 
fessor who did not do “high-grade class work.” 
He was not a success as a professor, and he knew 
it, and rushed into politics. He was, from my 
point of view, not the right sort of scholar, though 
admirable as a patriot. Tyrtaeus, too, was a pro- 
fessor, best known because he deviated into 
patriotism. The epitaph of Aischylus says noth- 
ing of his dramas, merely tells us that he fought in 
the Attic territorial army, as thousands of honest 
men did who never wrote a line of poetry and were 
totally destitute of scholarship. In short, “it 
takes all sorts to make a world,” but the scholar 
(if he does not invent gramophones and that kind 
of thing) represents the sort which the world 
would most readily see die. Professor Miinster- 
berg speaks highly of Hegel as a force in the 
creation of Germany. But if Hegel had never 
been born he would never have been missed. 
Germany would stand where she does without 
Hegel, who is not quite so much read as he should 
be. The world has never yet been interested in 
the scholar, as such. To interest the world he 
must get into the divorce court, or make a corner 
in radium, or spout on platforms, or be amateur 
champion at golf. Now the golf of professors is 
the worst in the world. 
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FOR EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSIONS. 


[These questions were discussed at the Central Ohio 
Association November 12 and 13]:— 


What use should be made of the graph? 

What should constitute a course in high school elemen- 
tary science? 

In what year should biology be taught? 

Should high school biology be taught as an end or as 
a preparatury subject for college? 

Which is of greater value ito the pupil, geology or as- 
tronomy? 

The purpose of the laboratory? 

If there is a year each for high school chemisiry and 
physics, would it be well to correlate the two subjects? 

The use of “real” cast-off machines instead of labora- 
tory models in the teaching of physical laboratory and 
lecture table work. 

How can pupils be taught to study mathematics? 

Psychologie method of teaching modern languages. 

Perplexing problems in teaching German. 

“What constitutes a dead language?” 

Should more importance be given to sight translation 
in college entrance requirements? 

How can we most effectively combat the tendency to 
resort to ponies? 

What are the most important features to emphasize in 


, teaching “Latin word order” during the first part of the 


second year? 

How can we best teach or prepare pupils to translate 
at sight? 

Can we improve our teaching during the first year by 
patterning after the conversational method used in teach- 
ing the modern languages? 

How far should we depart from prose accents in the 
oral scansion of Vergil? 

Should more than one year be given to American his- 
tory and civics in the high school? 

How much map drawing should be done in connection 
with the history? ‘ 

Should much attention be given to geography in the 
history class? 

In commercial courses, should a course in general his- 
tory of commerce be substituted for one or more units of 
the history work? 

To what extent and for what purpose should collateral 
reading be required ? 

What use of a note-book should be made in the history 
work? 

What should the course below the high school include? 

Ought pupils in the elementary grades to read the 
classics of the high school course? 

In the high school course, what help or what sugges- 
tions should be given before a classic is assigned for out- 
side reading? 

In the study of a classic, which should predominate, 
enjoyment or thoroughness? 

Are our methods of teaching English such as to de- 
velop a love for good literature? ; 

Is the standard of good taste in reading improving? 

Ways and means of enriching the teacher's equipment. 

The use of the text-book in teaching composition. 

How assist the pupil to discover his wealth of mater- 
ial for composition work? 

How can the teacher enter more vitally into the pupils’ 
difficulties and keep adverse criticism within reasonable 
bounds? ‘ 
Suggestive methods of procedure in planning to write 
How develop clear seeing and truthful reporting? 
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How assist the pupil to eliminate the element of self- 
consciousness ? 

Devices which help on the formal side, i. e., spelling, 
capitalization, punctuation, etc. 

How much of the science of grammar should be 
taught? 

What is the value of conscious imitation? 

Is the literature too classical? 

Do pupils use the dictionary? 

How tide a boy over the “Henty” stage? 

Public and school libraries. 

Is “giving the syntax” only proving satisfactory? Or, 

Should there be more parsing, analyzing, and diagram- 
ming? 

How campaign effectively against slang? 

How prevent linguistic forms, when made a subject of 
study, from becoming in the student’s mind mere matter, 
an arbitrary thing-in-itself, dead and meaningless? 

Text-books in what years? 

The place of English history in the course. 

Should primary texts be on the biographical “story” or 
chronological narrative plan? 

Is it desirable to have some history in all the grades? 

Can pupils read the elementary texts’ 

Are the “complete” or grammar grade .exts too ex- 
haustive? 

Ought the subject. to be finished by the end of the 
seventh year? 

Should geography and history alternate? 

Examples of effective correlation with other subjects. 

‘Topical or spiral preferred ? 

How much algebra and geometry? 

The value of form in written work. 

The value of accuracy in all work. 

Have we too little oral arithmetic? 

Are we glad that vertical writing has gone? 

Can drawing in village and country schools be man- 
aged without a special teacher? 

The departmental plan: Its advantages and disad- 
vantages. 

How help children to study? 

What praiseworthy results have already been achieved 
from elementary agriculture? 

Is it advisable to make a fad of spelling? 

Shall we permit pupils to adopt in their written work 
any or all of the recommended forms of the simplified 
spelling board? 

Should pupils be promoted on age to the high school, 
following the practice of such promotions in the grades? 

Are we ready to follow the lead of some educators who 
advocate dancing as a means of recreation and of train- 
ing in manners? 

The physical needs of the grammar-gchool girl. 

The basis of ethical training. » 

The elementary school as a social centre. 

What is the special purpose and value of stories in the 
kindergarten, viz.: ethical, informational, to foster liter- 
ary taste, etc.? 

What kind of stories are particularly fitted to the needs 
of children of kindergarten age? Illustrate. 

In what proportion should the several kinds of stories 
be given, viz.: the literary story, the merely descriptive, 
or incident story, etc.? 

What is the Gistinctive puipose of the games in the 
kindergarten ? 

What should determine the selection of the several 
kinds of games to be used in the kindergarten, viz.: 
finger plays, rhythmic games, dramatic games, and those 
merely representative, etc.? 

What is the distinction between the strictly dramatic 
euine and the merely representative game? 
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MOUNTAIN SCHOOLS. 


BY ALICE C. RIDDLE. 


When so much is being accomplished no phase 
of the public school should go unnoticed. 

Among the congested foreign and American 
population of the cities, and notably in New York, 
the educational movement is one of the greatest, 
if not the greatest, factor in controlling crime. 
Do we consider this fact in connection with our 
American mountain population? 

True, there are many schools for the colored 
race, and good ones in higher branches for the 


The Mountain School. 


whites who live in the sparsely settled mountain 
districts, but the primary and intermediate 
schools! Daily we read of the law being set 
aside and of some “sharp-shooter” taking into his 
own hands the adjusting of a neighborhood feud 
—and daily this outlawry takes place and the 
reading world is none the wiser. 

If a few years of systematic teaching in early life 





— 
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Life in the Mountains. 


tend to lessen crime among the poor of the cities, 
why not among the poor of the mountains? 

To be sure, the population is not so great, but 
the proportionate number of crimes is approxi- 
mately the same, perhaps greater, because this 
class of “poor whites” come in daily contact with 
the colored race and with practically no knowl- 
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edge of how to handle a problem perplexing to 
the best thinkers of the day. 

sut the poor white boasts that he has lived to 
be twenty, fifty, eighty years old and has never 
been able to write his name! And he sees no 
reason why his children need learn. Between the 
rainy season and cotton-picking time they sand- 
wich in about six weeks of desultory schoolin’. 

In an Alabama district where the moonshiners 
have of late made trouble, and many deaths have 
resulted, the mountain schools are scarcely recog- 
nizable as places of learning. The buildings are 
unpainted, with no windows. A couple of doors 
let in light and air. Near.one door sit the boys; 
by the other the girls, A rough-hewn log, 
smoothed off by wear, is made fast to the wall at 
one end, and a block supports it at the other. A 
similar “barked” log raised a little higher serves 
for a desk. This constitutes the school furniture, 
and as children from the ages of four to eighteen 
occupy this “seat and desk,” whatever ease and 
comfort it contributes is not widely shared. The 
teacher was dressed in a loose kimona and wore 
a bedraggled skirt. 

The teaching force is the best that could be ex- 
pected. Few would be attracted by the salaries 
paid. Fewer still can put up with the “boardin’ 
‘round” system, and it is not to be expected that 











Mountain Home. 


one who has learned better can live with a family 
of eight or ten in a one, or at the most, two-room 
house and eat unendingly the greasy “side pork,” 
the fried eggs that fairly swim out of the 
bowl in the fat they are cooked in—together with 
sour biscuit and sourer milk. As-the people there 
say: “If one Of our childers ever do go away, 
somehow he don’ never come back. We donno 
why.” 

These are thinly settled communities. The 
people few of them want to learn, But here the 
moonshiner thrives. Each man is a “law unto 
himself,” and one goes out and does not return, 
and no questions are asked. By and by his body 
is found hidden in the woods. Here is where 
murders occur, and lynchings, and race wars, un- 
til it is not safe for the inhabitants or strangers to 
try to live or do business there; yet, a beautiful, 
picturesque and resourceful country, with a native 
American population, our own people, who need 
to be taught the first elements of civilization and 
who sadly need a “reg’lar school.” 
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THE ENGLISH FUTURE.—(IV.) 


BY MARY HALL LEONARD, 
Author of “‘Grammar and Its Reasons.” 


EXERCISES FOR SCHOOLS. 


In addition to the teaching of the main laws for 
shall and will good work can be done in the upper 
grades of schools by searching for passages in 
literature in which these words are used with dis- 
crimination. The pupil should interpret each 
word by reference to its original meaning, or the 
changes in the history of language, or the laws of 
ethics and politeness. 

Passages suitable for this are the following :— 


This child I to myself will take, 
She shall be mine, and I will make 


A lady of my own. 
—Wordsworth. 


I shall supply you with money now, and I will 
furnish you with a reasonable sum from time to 
time.—George Eliot. 

It would be a charity if people would sometimes 
in their litanies pray for this.—Keble. 

An admirable extract for class use is here 
quoted, in somewhat condensed form, from 
“Words and Their Uses,” by Richard Grant 
White :— 

He—“I shall go to town to-morrow. Of course 
you will?” 

She—‘No, thanks. I shall not go. I shall wish 
for better weather if that will ever come. When 
shall we have three fair days together again?” 

He—“Don’t mind that. You should go. I 
should like to have you hear Ronconi.” 

She—‘‘No, no. I will not go.” 

He (to himself)—‘But you shall go in spite of 
the weather and of yourself.” (To her)—‘‘Do 
come. You will enjoy the opera, and you shall 
have the nicest possible supper at Delmonico’s.” 

She—“No. I should not enjoy the opera. | 
wouldn’t walk to the end of the drive for the best 
supper Delmonico will ever cook. I shall stay at 
home, and you shall have your opera and your 
supper all to yourself.” 

He—“Well, if you will stay at home, you shall. 
And if you won’t have the supper, you shan’t. 
But my trip will be dull without you. I shall be 
bored to death,—that is, unless, indeed, your 
friend, Mrs. Daskett Mann, should go to town to- 
morrow, as she said she thought that she would. 
Then, perhaps, we shall meet at the opera, and she 
and her nieces will sup with me.” 

She (to herself)—‘‘And so that woman will be at 
her old tricks with my husband again. But she 
shall find that I am mistress of the situation.” 
(To him)—“John, why should you waste yourself 
upon those giggling girls? To be sure, she’s a fine 
woman enough. But they!” 

He—*“Oh, I must take them for politeness’ sake. 
And, indeed, although the lady is a matron, it 
wouldn’t be quite proper to take her alone, would 
it? What should you say? 

She—“Well, not exactly, perhaps. But she can 
take care of herself I should think. But it’s too 
bad you should be bored with her nieces. And, 
after all, I should like to hear Ronconi—and you 
shan’t be going about with those cackling girls. 
Well, John, dear, I'll go.” 
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THE BIRCH, THE OAK, AND THE MaPLE.—(I.) 
BY A. L. WHITING, 


Trees are not lacking in beauty even in the 
cold and dreary months of the year, and our read- 
ers may be interested in learning how to recognize 
some of the more common ones when they are 
dressed in their winter clothes. Of course it is 
much easier to tell the different species by the size 





Fig. 1.—Gray Birch 
and shape of their leaves, but if we observe them 
carefully a few times we will be able to pick them 
out as readily when they are bare and brown as 
when they are covered with their beautiful green 


foliage. 

Probably one of the first trees that we will 
notice is one whose slender trunk stands out clear 
and white against the dark background of the 
other trees. This is the gray birch (Betula popu- 
lifolia, as it is known to the botanists). Fig. 1. 
The birch is a slender, graceful tree, bending 
easily this way or that way, and one can readily 
imagine that it is bowing us a pleasant welcome. 
Let us stop for a while and see if we cannot find 
some of its characteristic markings. The trunk is 
grayish-white, dotted now and then with small 
blackish sears. Some of the largest branches 
have a little white bark, but they are mostly red- 
dish-brown or nearly black. There is a black, 
triangular-shaped spot on the trunk where each 
limb joins. One of these markings is shown, al- 
though a little indistinctly, in the picture of the 
bark, Fig.2 II.-a,and by these triangular mark- 
ings we are able to tell the gray birch from the 
other birches. 

The smaller branches curve gracefully, and the 
trunk bends easily under any weight, as of ice or 
snow. The birch is not a very long-lived tree, 
and seldom attains a diameter of more than ten or 
twelve inches. 

Now that we are able to distinguish the birch 
from the other trees, we would like to know some- 
thing of its uses. We remember reading in his- 
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tory about the birch-bark canoes used by the 
Indians. This bark, however, was not the bark 
of the gray birch, but of the paper or canoe birch 
(Betula papyrifera). The wood of the gray 
birch is white and rather soft, so that it does not 
make as good wood for our fires as some of the 
harder varieties. It is used chiefly in making 
spools, pill boxes, barrels, and some kinds of 
paper. 





1 II Ill. 
Fig. 2.—{1) Bark of Maple, (2) Birch, and (3) Oak. 


The gray birch is found almost everywhere 
throughout the East. It seems to thrive equally 
well, whether growing along the dry and dusty 
roadsides, in the dark swamps, on the rocky hill- 
sides, or in the beautiful and well-cared-for parks, 
always presenting the same graceful appearance. 

Another variety is the cherry or black birch 
(Betula lenta). This grows to a height of sixty 
or seventy feet, and may be recognized by the 
sweet-scented twigs. The bark is brown and does 
not peel off in thin layers. The leaves are ovate 
in shape and the edge are saw-toothed or serrate. 
The flavoring for birch beer is obtained from the 
twigs of this species. 

The yellow birch (Betula lutea) is not so sweet- 
scented as the cherry birch. The leaves are three 
or four inches long, oval, and deeply serrated. 
The bark separates into thin layers and is yellow- 
ish-gray in color. The tree grows to a height of 
seventy or eighty feet. 

Betula nigra is the red or river birch. This 
species grows to a height of sixty or seventy feet, 
and has reddish bark which peels off in thin pieces. 
The leaves are ovate, and usually downy on the 
under side—The Nature Guard. 


a a. _— 
* 4 4 


The relentless warfare that you are now waging 
against the superficial critics of the schools is the great- 
est thing in current educational literature. I congratu- 
late you upon it, and I hope that you may live to see this 
fought out to a finish. The schools will always profit by 
friendly and constructive criticism; but the style cf criti- 
cism at which you are aiming your shafts is neither 
friendly nor constructive. Let the good work go on. 

Very sincerely yours, 
IL. MeCartney,. 
Superintendent of Schools. 
Hannibal, Mo. 
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A SHAKESPEARE CLOCK. 


BY W, J. ROLFE, LITT. D. 


Not very long ago there was an interesting arti- 
cle under the above title, in the Sunday Magazine, 
describing a curious clock, apparently a real one, 
in which at each of the twelve hours a little cur- 
tain rolled up and certain puppets appeared in 
theatrical costume, while a phonographic attach- 
ment uttered an appropriate quo- 
tation from Shakespeare; at one 
o'clock, for instance, “The bell 
then beating one,” from the first 
act of “Hamlet.” 

lhe idea of the clock was 
ingenicus; but the selection of 
tle quotation was faulty, the first, 
third, fourth, seventh, eighth, and 
e‘eyenth being a. m. ‘hours, the 
other si< p. m. hours. To carry 
out the plan completely and con- 
sistently, twenty-four quotations, 
properly divided between the 
two halves of the day, should 
have been used; and the reader 
may be interested to see this 
done, as follows, beginning at 
midnight :— 

“The iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve.” 
(“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” v. 1, 370. I give 
act, scene, and line; the line numbers being those 
of the “Globe” edition, now regularly used for 
reference purposes in many other editions, and in 
standard reference books.) 

1a. m. “Away, disperse! but till ‘tis one 
o'clock, . . . let us not forget.” (“Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” v. 3, 78.) 

2a.m. “It is*tnow two o'clock.” (“Henry V.,” 
iii., 7, 168.) 

3a.m. “The curfew bell hath rung, ’tis three 
o'clock.” (“Romeo and Juliet,” iv., 4, 4.) 

tf a.m. “Provide your block and your axe to- 
morrow, four o'clock.” (“Measure for Measure,” 
iv., 2, 56.) 

5 a.m. “’Tis almost five, cousin; ’tis time you 
were ready.” (“Much Ado,” iii., 4, 52.) 

6a.m. “On Black Monday last, at six o’clock in 
the morning.” (‘Merchant of Venice,” ii., 5, 75.) 

7 a.m. “He was wont to shine [that is, to be 
up] at seven.” (“Timon of Athens,” iii., 4, 10.) 

8a.m. “By the eighth hour; is that the utter- 
most?” (“Julius Caesar,” ii., 1, 213.) 

9a.m. “But new struck nine.” “Romeo and 
Juliet,” i., 1, 167.) “At the ninth hour, lady.” 
(‘Julius Caesar,” ii., 2, 169.) 

10 a.m. “It is ten o’clock.” (“As You Like 
It,” iii., 2, 317.) 

lia.m. “Eleven o’clock the hour! I will pre- 
vent this.” (“Merry Wives,” ii., 2, 324.) 

12 noon. “I'll go to bed at noon.” (“Lear, iii., 
6, 92.) 

1 p.m. “’Tis one o’clock and past.” (“2 
Henry IV.,” iii., 1, 24.) 

2 p.m. “At two o'clock in the afternoon.” 
(“1 Henry IV.,” iii., 2, 224.) “By two o'clock I 
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will be with thee again.” 
1, 185.) 

3 p.m. “’Tis three o'clock ;-and, Romans, yet 
ere night, we shall try fortune in a second fight.” 
(“Julius Caesar,” v., 3, 109.) 

4p.m. “’Tis now but four o’clock; we have 
two hours to furnish us.” (‘Merchant of Venice,” 
iii., 4, 8.) 

5 p. m. 
est by five of the clock.” 
ii., 2, 122.) 

6 p.m. “About the sixth hour when beasts 
most graze, birds most peck, and men sit down to 
that nourishment which is called supper.” 
(“Love’s Labour’s Lost,” i., 1, 238.) 


(“As You Like It,” iv., 


“Let . . . supper be ready at the farth- 
(“Merchant of Venice,” 


7p.m. “By seven o'clock I'll get you such a 
ladder.” (“Two Gentlemen of Verona,” iii., 1, 
126.) 

8p. m. “Three nights after this, about the 
hour of eight.” (“Henry VIIL., iv., 2, 26.) 

9p.m. “’Tis nine o’clock; our friends all stay 
for you.” (“Merchant of Venice,” ii., 6, 63.) 

10 p.m. “It hath struck ten o’clock; the night 
is dark.” (“Merry Wives,” v., 2, 12.) 

ll p.m. “There is full liberty of feasting from 


this hour of five till the bell have told eleven.” 
(“‘Othello,” ii., 2, 11.) 

12 p.m. “This present twelve o’clock at mid- 
night. (“1 Henry IV.,” ii., 4, 107.) “It is now 
dead midnight.” (“ Richard III.,” v., 3, 180.) 
“At the sixth hour of morn, at noon, at midnight.” 
(“Cymbeline,” i., 3, 31.) 

In all cases the context shows whether the hour 
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is in the forenoon or the afternoon, if the reader 
will look it up. 

For some of the hours I have given more than 
one quotation, as I might have done for many of 
them. For eight a. m. I repeat the one incorrectly 
given in the article that suggested this of mine. 
There are three other references to that morning 
hour (“Merry Wives,” iii., 2, 210; “Measure for 
Measure,” iv., 2, 67; “Julius Caesar,” ii., 2, 114) 
from which I could have made a selection. For 
eleven p. m., on the other hand, the one | give is, 
I believe, the only one in Shakespeare, though for 
eleven a. m. there are several. Midnight is spe- 
cifically mentioned at least a score of times, and in 
many other instances more loosely as the’ middle 
portion of the night; and “noon” occurs often, 
more or less definitely. 

After describing the “Shakespeare Clock,” the 
writer adds: “ ‘Well,’ I thought to myself, ‘he has 
overlooked the fact that he might have his clock 
tell the months’; so I started in to make out a 
list ; but, much to my disappointment, I found only 
three,— for March, April, and May.” 

The fact is that all the months except Septem- 
ber, October, and November are mentioned by 
Shakespeare: January twice; February once; 
March four times, including ‘“March-chick” in 
“Much Ado,” i., 3, 38; April twelve times in the 
plays and six in the poems; May nineteen times, if 
we count two doubtful instances in ““The Passion- 
ate Pilgrim”; June four times; July and August 
twice each; and December seven times. All four 
seasons are often alluded to, literally or figura- 
tively. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE TEACHING.— (J.) 


BY HENRY W 


BROWN, M. S, 


New Hampton Literary Institution, New Hampton, N. H. 


There are certain psychological ends in view in 
all education. There must be a soul to save. 
Education presupposes something to be drawn 
out, developed, beyond mere response to stimuli— 
something capable of conviction, of conscious, in- 
telligent, purposeful exercise—something whose 
manifold activities can be either exhibited or in- 
hibited, according as the thinking, feeling subject 
shall freely choose. And, if the real self of man is 
as microcosmic as we have been led to believe, 
then the number of possible activities of the 
human mind is infinite—the ultimate purposes of 
education are to be realized only in eternity. 

The increasingly complex curricula of colleges 
and universities, to say nothing of the lower 
schools, seem to show a clearer recognition of this 
broader nature in man and a genuine purpose to 
draw into exercise some possibilities heretofore 
left almost, if not quite, unnoticed. Science, with- 
out doubt, in the broad sense in which we now 
know it, does touch the mind in more ways 
through sense, does offer more diversity of stimu- 
lating interests to intellect and heart, does call 


forth a larger variety both of voluntary and in- 
voluntary activity, than can any other one, at 
least, of all the many approved means of human 
culture. 

Unquestionably, the tendency of public opinion 
is strongly—too strongly perhaps—toward so- 
called practicality; and here, without doubt, sci- 
ence can have no close rival. Indeed, the present 
has been frequently called the age of applied sci- 
ence, as it surely is. 

It would be a mistake, however, to conceive of 
science as valuable merely, even if it is chiefly, as 
a utilitarian pursuit; for nearly all the commonly 
recognized benefits of the older education are 
found to result quite as fully from nature study, 
seriously pursued; while a few are derived there- 
from which are not in any other wise to be secured. 


Let us suggest some of the ultimate purposes 
which must actuate all serious effort toward the 


largest results of instruction in science to-day:— 

First, the effort should be to develop the mind 
of the pupil in the direction of all its fundamental 
activities—those so-called faculties which, as the 
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early safeguard of the race in its upward struggle, 
are still the chief source of its supremacy and 
power. Of these, are: The ability to observe, to 
perceive accurately and discriminatingly ; to ques- 
tion why and to find a reason for the fact; to re- 
member and to call up experiences for use; to 
compare notions with an accurate judgment; to 
imagine; to recognize and to feel, in a measure, 
the significance of law; and to act forcefully in the 
direction of right, which i is duty. 

Second, to bring to the mind a degree of appre- 
hension of the elemental materials for thought, 
such as: Personal identity, matter, space, time, and 
cause; likewise power and its transformation, its 
transference and its infinite application to human 
needs. 

Third, to teach intelligent relationship to the 
things about us, seen and unseen,—not only for 
self-protection, in the way of proper reaction 
against material dangers, such as germs of disease, 
poisons, etc., but in order to discover one’s possi- 
bilities in a constructive way, as in the control of 
electric currents, and the application of chemical 
facts and principles ; and to know one’s relation to 
such phenomena as magnetism, light, heat, sound, 
and the properties of matter as cognized by sense. 

Fourth, the acquiring of practical knowledge, 
the accumulation of the largest amount of simple 
information possible concerning things, whether 
animate or inanimate; and the orderly classifica- 
tion of such facts for future use, especially for 
assimilation as the basis of habit. 

Fifth, to lead to the recognition of order and 
system in nature, of purposes or ends, every- 
where, and intelligent use of means to those ends; 
then, by implication, to insure the enthronement 
of an adequate Mind, whose wisdom and goodness 
underlie all nature, and properly inspire reverence. 

Sixth, to create an emotional response to 
beauty, harmony, symmetry, grandeur, fitness, and 
all those aesthetic qualities about us which appeal, 
yet which are so often ignored, but than which 
there are none higher. 

Seventh, to assist in an appreciation of truth and 
sincerity—that frank openness which is so mani- 
fest in nature and which brings so direct a rebuke 
to falsity in every guise, and so clear a call to the 
moral nature of every mind. 

Since, in the teaching of science, each instructor 
will instinctively emphasize that phase of prospec- 
tive benefit which particularly appeals to his own 
personal make-up, his pupils, receiving the direct 
impress of his spirit, must unconsciously be 
moulded somewhat into the likeness of his char- 
acter ; to reveal, in later years, the nature of his in- 
duence in their own tastes, choices, volitions, and 
habits. Here is suggested our responsibility. 
With a field of instruction so vast, embracing sub- 
jects of such inestimable importance, and with a 
sense of insufficiency necessarily so overwhelming, 
the conscientious teacher of science must needs 
often shrink from his divinely appointed task. 
Every day the dullest scholar may bring to his 
desk objects which he cannot even name. Each 
recitation hour demands the repeated, yet ever 
reluctant, “I don’t know.” Promising material 
for promotion drops suddenly from his class. Dis- 
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couraged minds must’ be, renewedly inspired. 
What other department of school instruction 
makes equal demands upon the whole round of 
being; and yet what other brings with it more of 
genuine satisfaction and encouragement? Truly, 
the end crowns the work. 

In most directions of human activity there are 
well marked lines of procedure, wherein one may 
walk with a clear sense of safety. Not so in 
teaching—science teaching in particular. Here 
modern methods of instruction are so varied, so 
lackfng in uniformity, even among the most suc- 
cessful teachers, that one is greatly bewildered. 
The results demanded are so utterly at cross pur- 
poses, on the one hand, while the proffered coun- 
sels of the masters are so chaotic, often so im- 
practicable, on the other, that one is almost led to 
join the cry: “Every man for himself.” Yet no- 
where is there more urgent need of intelligent 
method than here; especially now, when such an 
increasing number of distracting and time-killing 
expedients are being thrust upon our attention, 
What shall be done with all these alluring di- 
vertisements in education? Let others say. 

Never can we over-estimate the value of strictly 
technical training in school methods; neither can 
we over-rate the importance of current pedagogi- 
cal literature. All honor to the master minds in 
educational thought. The larger hope of the 
future depends upon the conclusions of these men. 
Yet, until the doctors shall agree, the patient must 
simply wait. 

Experience seems to show that a very conserva- 
tive use of hobbies and schemes marks the safer 
and saner way. Men all about us are achieving 
quite a degree of success in the good, old- 
fashioned ways. The teacher possessed of a 
measure of common sense, some ingenuity, and 
large information concerning the subject in hand, 
together with a goodly endowment of that indis- 
pensable quality which we call tact, may still hope 
that he is to the manner born. Subscribing to but 
few of the dicta of the ultra~-advanced pedagogical 
theorists, he may yet accomplish much, if he can 
but make his subjects attractive enough on the 
one hand and hard enough on the other. 

More and more is it becoming apparent that it 
is the personality of the teacher, rather than his 
strictly professional equipment, which counts. 
The man with little intelligent, formal method is 
bad enough; but method without the whole- 
souled, enthusiastic man is far worse. Method, 
means, and man, these three, but the greatest of 
these is man. Without the possession of high 
personal qualities by the teacher himself, all his 
fine-spun theories and novel ways are as sounding 
brass and the tinkling cymbal. Is it not a genu- 
ine inspiration simply to have met some of the suc- 
cessful men of our calling to-day? 

aereeeetinemldiii linc: nie is 

Sweets sometimes make too much fat 
tellectual as well as in physical life. 
too much of the 
course of study. 


in in- 
There may be 
saccharine element even in a 


He is an enemy of his country who would rob a 
boy of wide intelligence in order to make him 


more subservient to his master in the factory or 
shop. 
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“PARK LIFE” SCHOOL. 


What can be done with city school boys in the 
summer? This is a burning issue, a very much 
alive question, and one that has not been 
answered. B. J. Horchem of Dubuque, Ia., has 
suggested an answer, has revealed the vista of a 
possibility for which great credit is due him now, 
and will be due him, more and more, if the propo- 
sition is worked out adequately. 

The cities are doing many things, doing many 
things admirably, but nothing now done is ade- 
quate. The school garden is good, but not ex- 
tensive enough, and never can meet the summer 
need. Playgrounds are glorious, but not suff- 
cient. 

The only adequate, sufficient, complete solu- 
tion of the problem the city school boy presents in 
the ten weeks of summer will be life on an attrac- 
tive farm all summer, comradeship life there with 
other boys, real work in variety of ways, raising 
several crops of grains, vegetables, and small 
fruits, care for a variety of animals—horses, cows, 
colts, calves, sheep, pigs, geese, turkeys, ducks, 
hens, bees, etc. 

There must also be study, a study of the life 
about them, a study of it from the scientific stand- 
point, from the industrial and commercial point of 
view. 

Away with all formal arithmetic, geography, 
and grammar for ten weeks, but on with the real 
study of the sure thing in nature and agriculture. 

Let him learn to do by doing. 

Let him learn to know by seeing. 

Let him love to live with life that is alive. 

Ultimately every city must provide something 
equivalent to this for every boy who is not ade- 
quately provided for by his parents. 

A school boy from twelve years upwards afloat 
on city streets, learning no good, is an indictment 
of our educational system. 
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Everything of this kind must come first by 
being “shown.” A demonstration is the first 
requisite. It is to the credit of B. J. Horchem of 
Dubuque that he has seen a way to do this. Now 
it remains for public-spirited citizens of Dubuque 
to enable him to make a working plant on the 
basis of his demonstration. If they do not do it at 
once an appeal will be made to some other city to 
do it, and it will be done. The proposition is too 
valuable to be allowed to go undeveloped. 

Mr. Horchem has shown that there are boys 
from all classes of society who are glad to spend 
a summer on a real farm, to sleep in tents, to do 
their own cooking, to do real work in a workman- 
like way, and enjoy studying in earnest what 
nature and industrial agriculture have to teach. 

It is entirely certain that with a well-stocked 
farm, paid for, from fifty to 100 boys can be pro- 
vided with everything desirable for ten weeks in 
summer, and with Saturday life for six months 
more for from $20 to $25 a year. 

With a good farm superintendent and one 
helper for the year, with the work of the boys on 
Saturdays and half a day of real work for ten 
weeks in the summer the expenses of the farm can 
easily be made off the farm and $20 or $25 a year 
per boy will pay for his “keep” and for the teach- 
ing and educative excursion. 

Until cities are ready to assume this expense 
philanthropic persons can be found to do it when- 
ever the boy cannot pay it himself. 

A school public entertainment or two in the 
winter can pay for some of the boys. There are 
plenty of public-spirited people who would like to 
establish scholarships for from one to ten years. 
When $250 will establish a scholarship for ten 
years it will not be difficult to find persons in any 
city to establish them. 

The “Park Life school” idea, which B. J. Hor- 
chem has developed, is one of the great ideas of 
the new century. Now let it materialize. 

SETA Rea seo Feo eee 


MILWAUKEE’S NOBLE ACHIEVEMENT. 


Milwaukee has in six years made a record that 
we think has been equaled nowhere else. 

Six years ago of every 1,000 pupils there were 
211 in the first grade; now only 142. That is, 
there were 50 per cent. more of the children in the 
first grade six years ago than now. This means 
that the system has made it impossible for chil- 
dren to be held over a year by the wholesale, as 
they were formerly. That is as remarkable a fact 
as has been stated in a long time. 

In the second grade the reduction has been 
from 138 to 110 out of every 1,000. This means 
that despite the fact that it received sixty-nine more 
than six years ago it succeeded in preparing them 
for the third grade, so that there were 25 per cent. 
more in the second grade six years ago than now. 

By the fifth grade there is an increase of 10 per 
cent.; in the sixth it is 20 per cent.; in the seventh 
nearly 50 per cent.; in the eighth 50 per cent.: 
and in the high school 50 per cent. By avoiding 
stagnation in the primary grades the children are 
moved up to the grammar grades, and by new life 
there they are retained there, and passed on to the - 
high schools and retained there. 
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By taking the totals it may be more impressive 
to some readers. In the first grade there were, 
six years ago, 7,600; now there are 5,686, or 1,914 
fewer than six years ago, which means that there 
were 1,914 children allowed to lose a year of 
school life at the start. And this was well nigh 
universal throughout the country six years ago, 
and it is still the curse of some cities. 

In the sixth grade the effect was seen in that the 
enrollment had increased from 2,862 to 3,988, or 
1,126 children were helped forward to the sixth 
grade who would not have been so helped six 
years ago. In the seventh grade the increase was 
from 2,098 to 3,292, or there are 1,194 in this 
grade who would not have been here six years 
ago. 

In the eighth grade the increase was from 1,430 
to 2,383. That is, 953 graduated from the gram- 
mar school who would not have graduated six 
years ago. 

Another helpful view is to take the ages. The 
age in the first grade has been reduced nearly six 
months ; in the second grade, nearly three months. 
In every grade the age is lower than six years 
ago. 

Another view is interesting. Here I use four 
years instead of six, for these are the figures 
available. In the high schools there are 25 per 
cent. more pupils out of 1,000 children than there 
were four years ago, and this is largely due to the 
fact that they have been kept moving forward so 
that they are not over age when they graduate 
from the grammar school. 

One notable feature of this is that it has reduced 
the number of pupils to a teacher about 20 per 
cent., making the number less than in any large 
city in the United States. Thus without any in- 
crease in the number of teachers or in the cost to 
the city classes have been reduced to a point as 
low as any city expects to attain in the near future. 

This is a glorious demonstration of what will 
happen when the spirit of our recent editorial on 
“Promote, Promote, Promote,” is embodied in 
school life. 





o-o@-o 
HONOR ENOUGH FOR ALL. 


In our recent editorial on some great achieve- 
ments in Ohio we emphasized the work of the 
Ohio Federation because it is doing a peculiar 
work, and, as I believe, a highly important work, 
such as could be done in every state, such as we 
hope will be done in every state. In doing so we 
did not mention the state departments, past and 
present; we did not mention the State Teachers’ 
Associations, because every state has an efficient 
state department, and most of them have good 
state associations, and we have been most hearty 
in our commendation of the state department 
under Mr. Corson, Mr. Bonebrake, and Mr. Jones, 
and we have had highly appreciative letters from 
each of them. We have never discriminated as 
between any two of these administrations. We 
have never been involved in any professional dif- 
ferences in Ohio or in any other state, and we 
never shall be. We have gladly given each ad- 
ministration full credit for all legislation in its day, 
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regardless of the forces that helped thereto. The 
administration is always entitled to, and credited 
with, the legislative achievements of its term. 

But in the editorial referred to we emphasized 
a work in which the Ohio Federation led off, a 
work never done in the same way in that state or 
in any other state except as it was there promoted 
by the Ohio Federation, and both the Ohio Educa- 
tional Monthly and the Ohio Teacher gave full 
credit and unstinted praise to the federation. 

We call attention to this because of a personal 
letter from an Ohio man, in no way at any time 
connected with any state administration, who felt 
that we should have rehearsed what we have said 
annually about the good work of the administra- 
tions lest some one should think that we were 
hitting past administrations, but assuring us that 
he did not think so. 

If there is any sensitive soul so jealous, envious, 
nervous that he cannot have anybody praised 
without reading into it a sinister purpose, we hope 
that we have hit him hard, and if not, we hope we 
will be able to hit him at some future time, for if 
in the rounding up of all kinds of mean fellows 
there is one meaner than any of the others, it is 
the mean little weazened soul who can hear the 
good works of no one chronicled in life without 
nervous prostration. Such weaklings do not need 
“Bye-low, Baby Bunting,” but rather frequent 
plunges into a snow bank. There are persons 
who have a sunstroke if a good word is spoken of 
anybody but themselves. 


oer 
WOMEN ON SCHOOL BOARDS. 

Among the many revolutions or evolutions in 
public thought none has been more significant 
than that relating to women on school boards. 
Somerville, Mass., a suburban city of 80,000 popu- 
lation, elected two women on December 14 by 
substantial majorities, and this with no popular 
desire to defeat the men, but from a purpose to 
elect women. True, they were eminently well 
qualified for the service. Toledo has a woman as 
one of the most efficient members of the board, 
but the two most notable illustrations are the 
elections at Cleveland and Indianapolis. In the 
former Mrs. Hyre, after six years’ service, in 
which her independence cost her the opposition 
of the ruling element in the board and in the party, 
was renominated by 12,000 plurality, and was re- 
elected by a phenomenal vote after a most excit- 
ing campaign. In Indianapolis Miss Nicholson 
was nominated and elected after the most strenu- 
ous campaign probably that the city has known, 
educationally. Of course in Somerville, Cleve- 
land, and Indianapolis much was due to the signifi- 
cant success of Mrs. Ella Flag Young as superin- 
tendent of Chicago schools. It is interesting that 
all this and much more has come just in the wake 
of magazine articles on the inferiority of women 
in education. 
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A PLAYGROUND CONGRESS. 
Congress did itself proud on December 17 by 
voting $17,000 for playgrounds for the District of 
Columbia. Last winter an heroic effort was 
made to get such an appropriation, and with all 
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the effort that could be put forth no impression 
could be made. This time the committee, re- 
ported an appropriation of $3,000, and on motion 
of Congressman Foster of Vermont it was raised 
to $17,000 without discussion, and by an almost 
unanimous vote. This was one of the greatest 
triumphs for righteousness that has been seen in 
Congress. The array of men ready to speak for 
playgrounds was so great and their speeches were 
to be so lengthy and so fervid that no one was 
willing to give time to them. It is wholly unusual 
to find so many prominent Congressmen lined up 
for a fight against a committee report as in this 
case. Nearly every Northern state was repre- 
sented by the “also ready.” This is proof posi- 
tive that the playground movement has captured 
the country as a whole. We prophesy that the 
day is not distant when the same experience will 
come to the appropriation for the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. Get busy, gentlemen, and inspire your 
Congressmen to prepare a speech for education. 
This is the hour for action. 


Anata... __— 
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EDUCATIONAL IMPROVEMENTS PAY. 


In Massachusetts the average cost of schooling 
each child, exclusive of cost of buildings, has in- 
Including the cost of 
buildings, it has increased nearly one-third. For 
the increased expenditure, the state can show bet- 
ter schoolhouses, teachers better trained and better 
paid, pupils more regular in attendance, more pu- 
pils in high schools, more ‘adults in evening 
schools, supervision closer and more skilled, 
schools more adequately supplied with books and 
school apparatus. The wealth of the state has in- 
creased so much that all these improvements add 
to the burden upon the property of the state only 
fifty-seven cents for each $1,000. 
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A GREAT ROUND TABLE. 


The death of Dr. W. T. Harris recalls many in- 
teresting and important events, incidents, and per- 
sonalities, and in this connection it is worth while 
to recall an educational Round Table which was 
the real thing. Around this table, which was set 
only rarely, were primarily J. L. Pickard, Andrew 
J. Rickoff, John Hancock, William T. Harris, and 
E. E. White. What a quintette that was! Re- 
garding these men as a group we may have some- 
thing to say later. We shall never see their like 
again. Dr. Pickard alone remains among us. 
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MR. DEAN’S ARTICLES. 


We print this week the first of five articles on 
“Industrial Education,” in its new features, by 
Arthur D. Dean, chief of the trades school sec- 
tion of the New York department of education. 
It is one of the most complete, well-poised, and in- 
telligent discussions of this new phase of educa- 
tion that has been written. It is as valuable as a 
series of articles as Dr. Davenport’s treatment is 
in book form. Every person alive to the spirit of 
the day should read this series of articles with 
great care. 
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ANDREW LANG ON MUNSTERBERG. 


We reprint this week a portion of Andrew 
Lang’s brilliant review of Hugo Minsterberg’s 
Atlantic Monthly article on America’s lack of ap- 
preciation of scholars. It is such delightful read- 
ing that we are sure that it will be welcome. It 
is interesting as showing how easy it is to have 
two sides to a question. 
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Cook’s observations are not accepted, nor are 
Peary’s acceptable to the scientists of the world. 
Unfortunately, the Washington Geographical 
Society has not adequate scientific standing. 
Some shouted too early for Cook; everybody who 
shouts for Peary is too early. 


An Indiana man raised this year the finest ear 
of corn the world has ever seen. Another raised 
the best ten ears; another the best bushel of ears. 
That comes near making Indiana the prize corn 
state of the union. 


State Superintendent C. P. Cary of Wisconsin 
has apportioned almost $2,000,000 of the common 
school fund this year. The amount to each city 
and township is $2.32 for each person of school 
age. 

The National Education Association recom- 
mended a uniform form of reporting the receipts 
and expenditures of the schools of a city, which 
has been adopted, to the distinct advantage of the 
reports. 


State Superintendent C. D. Hine of Connecticut 
is vigorously after those school trustees who em- 
ploy teachers who are “audaciously ignorant.” It 
is a great reform that he has undertaken. 

Adequate salaries to the young and _ healthy 
would be better than pensions for the retired, but 
adequate salaries are improbable. 

The University of Chicago is to have a new mil- 
lion-dollar laboratory, the finest in the world, the 
gift of Martin Ryerson. 

Chicago needs $4,100,000 for buildings and 
$14,190,000 for school maintenance the coming 
year. 

Social hygiene is to be taught in Chicago. An- 
other long stride forward for the city. 


There are now 335 cities in the United States 
maintaining efficient playgrounds. 
Has any city other than Philadelphia a Frances 


E. Willard public school? 


From any point of view education to-day is a 
tremendous problem. 


Language fails when one would speak of Cook’s 
claims. 
Place your duty to the child above his duty to 


you. 


New York city high schools will have no more 
football. 


The yearly index accompanies this issue. 
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The University of Copenhagen, through the 
committee of scientists to whom the data were 
submitted, required little time to determine the 
absolute baselessness of Dr. Cook’s claims to the 
discovery of the North pole. Biased as they 
must have been in his favor by the unfortunate 
precipitancy of the university’s previous commit- 
ment to the genuineness of Dr. Cook’s report, the 
wholly puerile character of the documents which 
he submitted left them no option but to pronounce 
the documents “inexcusably lacking’ in informa- 
tion which would prove that the astronomical ob- 
servations reported were actually made, and to 
announce to the world that the material trans- 
mitted contained no proof whatever that Dr. 
Cook reached the pole. 


COOK’S AUDACITY. 


The audacity which prompted Dr. Cook to play 
this gigantic confidence game upon the world re- 
mained with him to the last. He actually sent to 
this learned committee of experts only the news- 
paper narrative, with its flamboyant rhetoric, 
which he had been publishing in the New York 
Herald, together with what purported to be 
copies of extracts from his notebooks, containing 
no Original astronomical observations whatever, 
but only what were represented as results. It is 
no wonder that even Rasmussen, the explorer, a 
member of the committee, and hitherto one of 
the strongest of Cook’s supporters, pronounced 
these papers “impudent” and “a childish attempt 
at cheating” or that Commodore Hovegaard, also 
an explorer and a member of the committee, de- 
clared Cook an “imposter”; and Commodore 
Helm, also of the committee, a “swindler.” The 
Danes may be pardoned some irritation, for, with 
all the rest, Dr. Cook shamefully betrayed their 
confidence and abused their too confiding hos- 
pitality. 

THE TWO SIDES OF THE ACCOUNT. 

When Dr. Cook, somewhere in the conceal- 
ment to which he prudently betook himself while 
waiting the action at Copenhagen, balances the 
account to determine what his exploit has netted 
him he can put on the credit side, according to the 
estimates of those best qualified to know, about 
$100,000, more or less, realized from the sale of 
his nafrative and his whirlwind: lecture tour at 
$3,000 a night. He can add in something for the 
satisfaction experienced in the course of several 
months of undeserved adulation. But on the 
other side, he will have to enter the infamy of a 
bold attempt to filch from Commander Peary the 
glory of his achievement, and a world-wide dis- 
grace which will make it forever impossible for 
him to live in any civilized country under his own 
_ name. 

THE DEATH OF KING LEOPOLD. 

If the ancient maxim, “Nil nisi bonum de 

mortuis,” were strictly adhered to, there would be 
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very little that could be said of the late King 
Leopold of Belgium. His private life was a series 
of scandals, culminating, fittingly enough, in a 
scene after his death, when his mistress was sent 
packing out of Brussels. As a sovereign, he was 
rapacious and cruel, and to him are chiefly at- 
tributable the atrocities perpetrated in the Congo 
state. But his nephew, who, in the absence of any 
direct male heir, succeeds to the throne, is a 
popular young fellow of good qualities and high 
purposes, from whom better things may be ex- 
pected. 
THE NICARAGUAN SITUATION. 

Things are beginning to move in Nicaragua. 
Zelaya has resigned the presidency in a message 
in which he attributed the difficulties of the coun- 
try partly to the revolutionists and partly to the 
intervention of the United States. He communi- 
cated the fact of his resignation to President Taft, 
and intimated his purpose to leave Nicaragua, in 
order that the way might be open to more satis- 
factory relations with the United States. But he 
lingered to dictate the choice of his successor, 
José Madriz, whom the Nicaraguan Congress sub- 
serviently elected by a unanimous vote. The new 
executive must be given a chance to indicate his 
policy, and in the meantime a sharp eye will be 
kept upon Zelaya: 


THE BALLINGBR-PINCHOT CONTROVERSY. 


The Ballinger-Pinchot controversy bids fair to 
be the most painful scandal of the present ad- 
ministration, The charges against Secretary 
Ballinger in connection with public lands and 
water-power sites and Alaskan coal claims have 
been revived in the newspapers with such particu- 
larity of detail that it was impossible for the 
Secretary to ignore them, or to accept the Presi- 
dent’s action last summer as a sufficient vindica- 
tion. He has therefore asked a thorough invest- 
gation by a committee of Congress ; and, believing 
that the charges are inspired from the forest ser- 
vice, he has asked that the investigation include 
that service also, of whose “pernicious activities,” 
he complains, a Congressional investigation is 
by no means an ideal way of arriving at the exact 
truth, but light is needed from somewhere. 

SWEEVING DEMANDS OF TRAINMEN. 

The Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen has 
served formal notice upon about seventy-five rail- 
roads east of the Mississippi that on January 3 a 
demand will be made for an increase of wages 
ranging from 5 to 40 per cent. The railway 
managers will have until January 20 to make their 
reply. Onthe New England railways the demand 
is, in general, for a ten-hour work-day anda 10 
per cent. increase in wages. On all the roads af- 
fected there are about 125,000 trainmen employed. 
If these demands are resisted, there is a prospect 
of a costly struggle, while if they are granted, it 
is scarcely probable that the opportunity will not 


(Continued on page 703.) 
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SPIRIT AND AIMS IN THE CONDUCT OF 
PLAY.—(VII) 


BY CLARK W. HETHERINGTON, 


American Playground Association. 


Group Tournament.—Within a playground are 
organized two or more groups including, if possi- 
ble, every boy. Three or more events, as play- 
ground ball, volley ball, quoits, athletic events. 
Each group competes against each other group 
in each event. Points are awarded for various 
events in proportion to number on a team and the 
skill and work involved. A group score is the 
sum of all the points made by all its teams. 

Track and Field Meet.—Divide boys roughly by 
age—juniors under sixteen, seniors over sixteen. 
Subdivide by weight—juniors, eighty pounds or 
under, ninety-five pounds or under, 115 pounds or 
under, unlimited; seniors, 115 pounds or under, 
135 pounds or under, unlimited. 

-Give each class events suited to its age and 
weight. 

Limit juniors to one event, seniors to two. 

Score points in order of finish in the various 
events—five for first, three for second, two for 
third, one for fourth. Give double points for re- 
lays. 

Games for Adults——Whenever it is possible 
there should be some part of the ground set 
aside especially for adults. There should be pro- 
vision in this space for quoits, hand ball, long 
ball, indoor baseball, volley ball, and tennis. 


CARE OF SUPPLIES AND GROUND. 


Supplies should be kept under lock and key, 
either in a box or storeroom. Children should 
not be sent for supplies unless very well known. 
It is necessary to prevent things from being 
stolen, both for the sake of the things and the 
children. An account should be made to the of- 
fice of all supplies received and what happens to 
them. Worn-out material should be returned 
with the request for new supplies. It is best to 
have the children repair what is broken and re- 
place what is lost. More supplies should not be 
given out until a lost article is found. 

Everything about the buildings and grounds 
should be kept as clean and neat as possible. Es- 
pecial care should be taken about writing in 
toilets and playground buildings. It is some- 
times well to have a sanitary squad to look after 
these things. 
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THIRD YEAR. 
CRS i ec SeeEe os ss ave owslcdissicsicces 15 lessons. 
RTS Are mor eer <0 xseeeens 
EE Sinn hn ana ointe @ kh 6.0.64 00.6 64 4>00.00 15 lessons. 
Time-table—Duration of lesson, 3 hours. . 


Theory or demonstration, about 40 minutes. 
Practical work, about 2 hours and 20 


minutes. 
COOKERY. 
LESSON. SuBJECT. PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATION. 
Section 1. 

I. Care of the meat safe Examination of first and 
Cost second year’s work. 
Where it should be 

fixed 
An inexpensive sub- 
stitute 

II. Grilliing—Suitable Grilled chops or steak. 

material Revision dishes to form 
Cost complete meal. 
Total cost—1s. 8d. 
Section 2. 
III. Preservation of food— Boiled mutton (leg or 
(a) Cooking neck). 


(b) Heat and cold 
(c) Exclusion of air 


Caper sauce, 

Turnips, potatoes. 

Milk pudding. 

Sufficient for two days. 
Total cost—2s. 8d. to 3s. 


IV. Preservation of food Roast veal (stuffed). 


—Use of salt Bread sauce, 
Vegetables. 
Cornflour blancmange. 
Total cost—2s. 3d. 
Section 3. 
V. Beverages—Tea, cof- Stewed tripe. 
fee, cocoa Mashed potatoes. 


Baked custard pudding. 
’ Total cost—Ils. 10d. 
Tea, coffee, cocoa. 
VI. Vegetarian diet Tomato soup. 
Toast. 
Cabinet pudding. 
Total cost—1s. 4d. 


Macaroni cheese. 

Baked potatoes. 

Junket and stewed fruit. 
Total cost—ls. 4d. 


VII. Vegetarian diet 
Use of cheese as an 
article of diet 


Section 4. 


VIII. Cereals—Value of or- 
dinary kinds 


Meat pie (flaky pastry). 
Vegetables. 
Black-cap pudding. 
Syrup sauce. 

Total cost—2s. 


Sultana cake, 

Victoria sandwich. 
Revision — Boiled meat 
and vegetables to form 
complete meal. 


IX. Baking powder—lIts 
composition and ac- 
tion in cakes and 


pastry 





“Overcrowded lives do not rest or enrich the world. Space must be left in our plans for that 


steady quietness and freedom from extra helpfulness which makes for comfort and peace. 


‘Strong 


men watch and wait,’ is the wise expression of a French writer. We are too anxious to be accom- 
plishing something, to be hustling about this or that matter, when the greatest matter of all may be one 
of silence that is healing, of prudent independence of judgment, of hopeful waiting, of brave and busy 
home-keeping, or of giving up some non-essential luxury.” 
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Section 5. 
X. The making of pre- Jam or marmalade, ac- 
serve eording to season. 
Revision of lesson VIII. 
XI. Salads suitable for Pressed beef. 
summer and winter Salad. 
Lemon mould. 
Total cost—2s. 1d. 
XII. The use and abuse of Fish or cold meat sand- 


tinned foods wiches. 
Salad. 
Fruit tart. 
Section 6. 
XIII. Reheating cooked Reheating cooked food. 
‘ food Rissoles (deep frying). 


Fried potatoes. 


XIV. Theoretical examina- Revision of any practical 
tion, one hour work. 


XV. Examination in prac- 
tical work 





A FROLIC OF FIGURE 9. 


12345679 & 9 = 111111111. 
12345679 X 9 X 2 = 222222222. 
12345679 X 9 X 3 = 333333333. 
12345679 K 9 K 4 = 444444444, 
12345679 & 9 & 5 = 555555555. 
12345679 xk 9 X 6 = 666666666. 
12345679 X 9 *% T= TITTTT777. 
12345679 X 9 X 


: 


Hl Ul 


S2-7 
12345679 X 9 X 9 = 999999999. 
Example :— 
12345679 
9x9= 81 





12345679 Order of fig- 





98765432 § ures reversed. 
0-0 Qe ee 


“MEDICAL GREEK.”* 


The reform of medical nomenclature, for which the 
present volume is a powerful and convincing appeal, will 
mark an epoch of no less significance than the revolution 
wrought by Linnaeus and Lavoisier in the nomenclature 
of botany and chemistry. 

The author has collected in book form a series of ad- 
dresses, articles, and letters, which he has brought be- 
fore learned societies from time to time during the last 
fourteen years, together with contributions by Professor 
Zimmerer, Dr. Kruger, and Professor Triepel, and a 
guide to the study of modern Greek. 

By a chronological arrangement of the re-prints, is re- 
corded the history of Dr. Rose’s long and valiant 
struggle for the establishment of a correct Greek 
nomenclature on the lines laid down by the philologists 
and medical men of modern Greece. 

The incorrectness of much of the medical terminology 
as adopted by men unfamiliar with the true spirit of the 
Greek language, is an accepted fact, and has been 
brought to the notice of the profession by such men as 
Virchow, Henle, and Hyrtl, who advocated a reform. 

This reform question has vexed the European medical 
world for the last century, and all attempts by men of 
learning, well versed in classical literature, to remedy 
the evil, have not only been failures, but have even 
added more confusion to that which already existed, be- 
cause none of these would-be reformers could think or 





*A Collection of Papers on Medical Onomatology and a Gram. 
matical Guide to Learn Modern Greek. By Achilles Rose, 
87 Frankfort Street, New York: Peri Hellados Publication Office, 262 
pp. Price, $1.00. 
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speak in Greek. They knew only a small part of the 
Greek language, the written tradition. 

Dr. Rose advocates the study of Greek as used by 
the Greeks of to-day. He recommends that new terms 
should be coined as the Greeks of to-day coin them, not 
without a thorough knowledge of the spoken language. 
He has also shown the importance to medical science 
that the true status in the relation of the living Greek of 
to-day to the Greek of classical writers should be rec- 
ognized. 

The author, like all men who have come forward with 
a new idea, has met with opposition. We learn this. 
from the preface; and we are ata loss to understand 
why there should have been opposition instead of appro- 
val. However, reading further in the book, we see that 
he has created a widespread interest in this movement 
and are confident of his success in the end. 

The Greeks have shown their appreciation of Dr. 
Rose’s writings on the subject of medical onomatology 
in the most enthusiastic way. All of his publications 
they have translated and published in their journals. 
How much Dr. Rose’s labors are appreciated by his 
colleagues in Athens is demonstrated by the fact that 
he was elected as a member of a committee on onoma- 
tology of the Medical Society of Athens at its memor- 
able meeting April 14, 1907, under the presidency of 
Professor Geroulauos. Dr. Rose is the only member 
of this committee who is not a Greek. He has also 
been recognized by eminent Greek scholars in Burepe 
and America, such as Muller, the Dutch Hellenist; Leon- 
ardos, director of the Museum of Inscriptions in Athens; 
Hatzidakis, professor of philology at the University of 
Athens; Dr. D. B. St. John Roosa, presideut of the New 
York Academy of Medicine in 1894; Professor Stanhope 
Orris of Princeton, former director of the American 
school at Athens; and Professor James Wallace of 
Macalister College, St. Paul. 

The average reader, who may be unable to judge the 
merits of the question at issue, will nevertheless read 
with real enjoyment Dr. Rose’s delightful sketch of the 
rise of modern Greece from the ashes of ancient Greece. 
These pages are full of intense feeling and lead the 
reader down through the ages, to show that the link 
which connects the language of the “descendants of 
Perikles” with that of their heroic ancestors was never 
broken. 

Florence E. de Cerkez. 


+000 0-4-0 —_____—— 


A NEW YEAR’S GAME FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Line up, every boy and girl of you, on one side of the 
room, and each take the name of a month in order, from 
January to December. If there are not twelve of you 
then take the months’ names as far as they will go; and 
when your leader stands up in front of you and points 
her finger at a child and says “Happy New Year, 1, 2, 3, 


4, 5, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10!" the boy or girl must answer: ““March, 


March, March!” (if that is her name) before the “ten” 
is said. -It is like, “Bird, beast, or fish,” isn’t it?—only 
different, for this reason: You must not laugh. That is 
where the fun comes in, because you know you will 
laugh when you try hard not to, just as sure as you live! 

Try it, and see, and remember if you smile, or forget 
to say the name of your month three times, you must face 
the line and point your finger at some other month and 
make her laugh.—The Delineator. 


W. L. Z., Pennsylvania: Am very much interested in 
the Journal of Education. It is beyond doubt the best 
educational paper I have ever read. It is full of life and 
inspiration. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION. By Andrew S8S. Draper, 
commissioner of education of the state of New York. 
Boston, New York, and Chicago: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Cloth. 380 pp. Price, $2.00. 

No other man has had the same important relation to 
American education that has been held by Commissioner 
Draper of New York state. As state superintendent for 
several years he placed the educational system on a 
high level. As the first superintendent of Cleveland un- 
der the famous federal charter he was the pion-er in ad- 
ministering a city system on what has come to be, in 
some form, the American ideal. To him it was given 
also to place the University of the State of Illinois in the 
front rank of American scholastic institutions, and now 
he has an opportunity that has been given to no other 
educator under the remarkable educational law of New 
York state. In it all Judge Draper has been a student 
of educational problems, both in purpose and in adminis- 
tration. It has been his custom to speak with great 
care and out of abundant knowledge upon every educa- 
tional topic to which he had given special thought. 
Thus in a quarter of a century he has delivered 100 ad- 
dresses of exceptional value. Of these twenty-five of 
the most important, because they deal with topics of 
more general and permanent inter:st, have been selected 
for this book. The papers have been rewritten, so far 
as was in anyway desirable. and grouped under four 
heads: Organization and Administration, Elementury 
and Secondary Schools, The College and the University, 
Special Aspects and Problems. Entirely aside from their 
essay value they present, better than can be found else- 
where, the history of educational progress in a general 
way in the United. States. No student of education can 
pass by this book and be sure that he has grasped the 
situation. His law studies and practice. his mastery of 
public affairs, his art of stating conditions and skill in 
solving civic and social problems have all had their part 
in the production of this book. Every public and school 
library will have this book, and every important private 
library should have it. 


THE MANUAL ARTS FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS—DRAWING, DESIGN, CONSTRUC- 
TION. By C. S. Hammock and A. C. Hammock. 
Nine books. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

Here is grading thoroughly and carefully applied. 
Here is an attempt to make school art vocational and 
the vocational in school artistic, to make vocational édu- 
cational and the manual cultural. The books for the 
primary children have pages 6x8 inches; a convenient 
size for little folks to handle. The books for the gram- 
mar grades have pages 8x11 inches, bound by the long 
edges. The teacher’s manual has seventy-five pages 
8%x5 inches, with a cover in two colors, a size to slip 
into a pocket or a teacher’s handbag, and contains 
schedules of supervisors’ visits and teachers’ meetings. 
We confess ourselves somewhat surprised to find some 
people praising these books because the Hammocks be- 
lieve that there must be drawing books used by the 
pupils, and, if we remember correctly, the original 
“great reform” was against drawing in drawing books. 
Here is what they say:— 

“The authors believe that books in the hands of the 
pupils are necessary to the highest development of the 
subject. Since drawing is a graphic language, and 
therefore has a technique of expression, it is necessary 
for one to see good examples of rendering, as well as 
to have oral or written instruction, if he is to be pro- 
ficient in drawing. A large drawing on a chart or 
blackboard is not sufficient inasmuch as it does not show 
the method of producing the desired effect with the me- 
dium in the hands of the pupil. It may show how to 
make a blackboard drawing, but it does not show how 
to use the pencil or brush in making a small drawing. 
The number of pupils and the number of drawings neces- 
sary for their instruction precludes the possibility of a 
teacher’s making original drawings to be used by the 
school. It becomes necessary, therefore, to resort to 
printed reproductions, the most convenient and practical 
form of which is a drawing book.” 

The attempt to unify drawing and manual training is 
highly praiseworthy, and will commend itself to all 
school people. Of course all drawing courses must do 
this. These authors differ radically from much of the 
work hitherto done, and we are not in position to agree 
or disagree, but every one who is at all interested in 
these books should read pages 6 and 7 of the “Teachers’ 
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Manual.” Here may be seen the root element of their 
newness. It is useless for any one to praise extrava- 
gantly these books, and it is equally out of place to 
criticise. Read the “Teachers’ Manual” with great care 
through the first seven pages, then examine the books 
with equal care, and if the ends you seek are those here 
attained, you will find the work admirably done. There 
is no hypocrisy or deceit about these authors. They 
are always in the open. They dislike the things that 
others are doing, and they say so. They do well that 
which they think ought to be done. Now it is a ques- 
tion for each art teacher to settle for himself, whether 
this is what he wishes done. 





THE HYGIENE OF THE SCHOOLROOM. By Dr. 
William F. Barry, member of the school board of 
Woonsocket, R. I. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Cloth. Llustrated. 195 pp. Price, $1.50. 

In eighteen chapters the author of this work goes over 
practically all the ground. relating to the health of pupils 
in the public school. Such large aitention is being given 
io this subject to-day by parents and school auth rities 
that some such work as this is most opportune. And 
Dr. Barry seems specially adapted to provide it. The 
most reliable information concerning school conditions 
has been patiently gathered, and many leaves have been 
taker from personal observation and experience. Venti- 
lation, school furniture, light, contagious diseases, school 
diet, and many other things form ‘the subject matter of 
the several chapters. And a fine series of illustrations 
add to the efficiency of the text. Probably one of the 
most instructive chapters is on “Defective Children,” of 
whom there are not a few in the average school. 
DYNAMO LABORATORY MANUAL—VOL. I. By 

Professors William 8S. Franklin and William Esty of 

Lehigh University. New York: The Macmillan Com- 

pany. Cloth. 152 pp. Price, $1.75, net. 

The authors of this manual are of the number who be- 
lieve in the purely pedagogical aspects of laboratory 
work. And they believe in the value of laborat ry re- 
search in electrical matters as in biology or chemistry 
In this belief they have provided this volume in which 
they deal with “Direct-current studies and tests.” Their 
hope is that it will greatly assist students in «olleges 
and technical schools to be exact in matters of prec ution 
and accuracy, develop manual dexterity, and trans'ate 
ideas into reality. With the evident intention of pro- 
viding a subsequent volume, in this they confine them- 
selves to the direct-current. And they furnish some fifty 
tests which are elaborated upon, and acquaintance with 
which will not leave the student who has mastered them 
a novice in matters electrical. 

THE SYNTAX OF HIGH SCHOOL LATIN. Edited 
by Lee Byrne of the Central High school, St. Louis. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. Cloth. 54 
pp. Price, 88 cents, postpaid. 

A rather unique volume, in the preparation of which 
the editor has secured the co-operation of fifty high- 
school teachers. The statistics of syntax in four books 
of Caesar. six orations of Cicero, and six books of Vergil, 
are given, together with a_ selection of five examples 
from each book, in which each construction is arranged 
systematically, and the same examples are also ar- 
ranged in the order of occurrence in the texts. Just 
what is to be gained by such a compilation of statistics 
does not readily appear, but the editor is confident that 
it will aid the teacher to proceed intelligently with the 
lesson in hand: and in lieu of other evidence one must 
accept the confidence of the editor and his helpers that 
such assistance to the teacher will be furnished. Wedo 
not recall having seen any work akin to this, and yet 
this is not to be construed as hinting that this work may 
not have a mission of lucidity to those who are teaching 
Latin 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. By Professor Henry Crew 

of Northwestern University. New York: The Mac- 

millan Company. Cloth. 435 pn. Price, $1.10 net 

An exceedingly able text-book on phvsics, and pre- 
pared chiefly for use in high schools. The author has 
not had merely technical acquaintance with his theme, 
but what is better, an experimental acquaintance with it. 
The theories and principles he propounds have been 
tested in the laboratory and the cl>ssroom. Phvsics is an 
experimental science, and the work of the labora‘ory is 
absolutely essential to any mastery of it. It is p'ainly 
evident that the work of an expert is in this volume, as 
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he treats of motion, sound, heat, magnetism, electro- 
statics, and kindred subjects. The text is accompanied 
by problems and exercises for practice and testing. A 
noticeable feature is an appendix containing 370 ques- 
tions for review, the questions having been gathered 
from high schools and academies all over the country. 
The diagrams are all that could be desired. The book is 
finely indexed, which is an important feature. 





THE SECOND SCHOOL YEAR. By Henrietta M. 
Lilley of the Normal school of California, Penn. Chi- 
cago: A. Flanagan Company. Cloth. 240 pp. Price, 
60 cents. 

Here is a course of study worked out for the succes- 
sive school months, beginning with September and end- 
ing with May. The plan is admirable. Beginning with 
nature study for the specific month, it proceeds to give 
the literature for that month, followed by a lesson in his- 
tory, number work, language, and the arts, and all 
closely allied to the month in hand. There has been an 
immense amount of careful work done by the author to 
present her interesting facts and suggestions in keeping 
with her general pliun. The book is no mushroom pro- 
duction, but one that has called for many and exhaus- 
tive hours. The little people will surely take to the au- 
thor’s singularly effective method of instruction. 

AND LILIES, THREE LECTURES. By 
John Ruskin. ‘ Edited by Charles Robert Gaston, New 
York city. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 213 pp. 
This handy little volume presents, in addition to Rus- 

kin’s charming lectures on “King’s Treasures,” “Queen’s 

Gardens,” and “The Mystery of Life and Its Aris,” an 

attractive and valuable introduction that is both his- 

torical and biographical. 


SHSAME 


FRENCH VERBS AND VERBAL IDIOMS. By B. 
Meras, director of Stern’s School of Languages, New 
York, and Professor E. Jules Meras of the same 
school. New York: Sturgis and Walton Company. 
Cloth. 143 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

A work by competent hands, and containing about 
seventy-five verbs in common use in French, and over 
250 verbal idioms formed with these verbs. In each les- 
son there are from thirty to forty practical English sen- 
tences for translation work. Not only is this book of 
essential value to those whoare preparing for college en- 
trance examinations, but also to those who in or out of 
school are endeavoring to acquire the art of conversa- 
tion in French. 

TALKS WITH BOYS. By William A. Mowry, LL. D. 
New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

This is the fifth edition of an exceedingly helpful book 
for boys, the author having had long experience in in- 
spiring boys and young men into noble manhood. He 
has made a book that is thoroughly sensible and in 
everyway attractive to boys.. It will never be out of 
date because it deals with problems that are universal 
and human nature that is eternal. 





A Text-book for Schools. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


ILLUSTRATED PHONICS. 
By M. I. Ives. New York: 
Cloth. Illustrated. 

This is the most fully illustrated and definitely de- 
scriptive book on the teaching of all classes of sounds in 
reading and talking that we have seen. 





PRACTICAL AIDS TO LITERATURE. Sir Walter 
Seott in the Schools: “Ivanhoe” and “The Lady of 
the Lake.” Arranged by Frank J. Browne. San 
Francisco: The Whitaker, Ray-Wiggin Company. 
Paper. 100 pp. 

This is an exceedingly suggestive set of outlines with 
abumilant information and limitless annotations upon 





these two masterpieces. There is no text given, but 
merely helps to the best study of the texts. 
A BRIEF HISTORY OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 


By George Madison Priest, preceptor in Princeton 
University. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Cloth. 366 pp. Price, $1.25. 

The author of this comprehensive work frankly ac- 
knowledges. his indebtedness to Professor Gotthold 
Klee, and that he has endeavored to put the German 
professor’s manual in a form that will be of benefit to 
English readers. At the same time he has made such 
omissions and additions as seemed advisable in his 
judgment. The volume traverses the ground from the 
days of Wulfila and the Sagas to the times of naturalism 
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and symbolism to-day. Every here and there one meets 
some great literary character, such as Leibnitz, Klop- 
stock, Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, Wagner, and Suder- 
mann, and the estimates of their works and influence 
are carefully made. Any one caring to acquaint him- 
self with German literature will find in this work a well- 
spring of information that will be at once rewarding and 
satisfying. 


THE STUDY OF HISTORY IN THB BLEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. Report of Committee of Bight. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth. 141 pp. Price, 
50 cents. 

The American Historical Association, convinced that 
the study of history should have a place of dignity in the 
curriculum of the schools, appointed a committee of eight 
to consider the matter and report. And here is their 
report, and a zood one it is; but it must be seen to be 
appreciated, and will be appreciated when seen. Here 
are the recommendations of the history to be studied in 
the elementary schools from the first to the eighth grade. 
But they are altogether too many to be indicated in a 
brief space. It may be said of them, however, that they 
seem to be made up on an excellent plan. The arrange- 
ment appears to be all that could be asked. School com- 
mittees and teachers of history will do well to acquaint 
themselves with the valuable suggestions, 

PITMAN’S PROGRESSIVE DICTATOR. By H. W. 
Hammond of Barnard College Christian Association, 
New York. New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. Cloth. 
220 pp. Price, 85 cents. 

A selection of original letters relative to twenty-seven 
different lines of business, arranged with vocabularies 
and engraved shorthand outlines and phrases, designed 
to furnish practice for pupils in business shorthand. A 
fine work for stenographers. 


BAUMBACH’S DER SCHWEIGERSOHN. Edited by 
Hedwig Hulme. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 16mo. 
186 pp. List price, 40 cents. 

A German text embracing one of Baumbach’s best and 
most artless stories, giving a vivid picture of middle- 
class life in a German city, and specially strong in.col- 
loquial idioms occurring in the conversations between 
the characters portrayed. A vein of one runs through it 
all, but harmless irony. There is much of humor also, 
and a simple style that makes the story excellent for 
sight reading by the pupil in German. Notes and yo- 
cabulary accompany the text. 





COLLEGE ALGEBRA. By H. L. Rietz and A. R. 
Crathorne, both associate professors in the University 
of Illinois. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth, 
8mo. 261 pp. Price, $1.40. 

Of the preparation of algebras there seems no end. 
Yet all has not been said yet on this branch of mathe- 
matics. In this volume the authors have sought to pro- 
vide 2» work to be used primarily as a text-book for the 
freshinan year in colleges and technical schools. And 
a worthy effort it seems to be, and a successful one. It 
is somewhat unique in its earlier chapters by providing 
material that really becomes a valuable review of what 
was done by the pupil in the secondary school, which is 
a capital idea. And then by easy gradients he is led 
along to those larger algebraic problems for which -his 
maturing mind may be assumed to be ready. Another 
serviceable feature is the application of algebraic prin- 
ciples to physical problems, although rules in this domain 
are judiciously used sparingly. It is a work that re 
flects credit upon its authors, and is commended to the 
examination of college instructors in mathematics. 


_—~ ’~ 
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MURINE RELIEVES THE EYE 


when Irritated by Chalk Dust and Bye Strain, incident to 
the average School Room. A recent Census of New York 
City reveals the fact that in that City alone, 17,928 School 
Children needed Eye Care. Why not try Murine Bye 
Remedy For Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Byes, Granula- 
tion, Pink Eye, and Eye Strain? Murine Doesn’t Smart; 
Soothes Eye Pain. Is Compounded by Experienced 
Physicians; Contains no Injurious or Prohibited Drugs. 
Try Murine For Your Eye Troubles; You Will Like 
Murine. Try It In Baby’s Eyes for Scaly Byelids. 
Druggists Sell Murine at 50 cents. The Murine Eye 
Remedy Company, Chicago, Will Send You Interesting 
Eye Books Free. 
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MBETINGS TO BE HELD. 


January 13, 14: Nebraska Superin- 
tendents’ and Principals’ Associa- 
tion, Lincoln. 


January 13-16: Sixth National Con- 
ference on Child Labor, Boston. 


February 24, 25: North Central Kan- 
sas Teachers’ Association, Hering- 
ton. 


March 24, 25, 26: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association. 


a 
— 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The sixth national con- 
ference on child labor under the aus- 
pices of the national child labor com- 
mittee will be held in Boston, Janu- 
.ary 13-16, upon the invitation of the 
Massachusetts child labor committee, 
which is making elaborate airange- 
ments to entertain the conference 
through a special committee com- 
posed of Mrs. Mary Morton Kehew, 
Miss Alice L. Higgins, Messrs. Meyer 
Bloomfield, Everett W. Lord, and 
Richard K. Conant. The main topic 
will be “Child Employing Industries,” 
sessions being devoted to a study of 
conditions under which children ure 
employed in the textile, glass, and 
coal mining industries, in street 
trades and home industries, in can- 
neries, tobacco fields, and various 
forms of truck gardening. Particu- 
lar study will also be given to “Voca- 
tional Direction,” “The Enforcement 
of Child Labor Laws,” “Statistics,” 
“Drafting Child Labor Legislation,” 
and the proposed Federal Children’s 
Bureau. 


NEWTON. Superintendent F. E. 
Spaulding is treating the following 
subjects at his teachers’ meetings:— 

Backward children; causes and 
remedies. Arithmetic in the grades; 
criticism of results by business men. 
What changes, if any, should be 
made? How may our school plant 
be made more serviceable to the 
people? Department organization in 
the higher grammar grades; advan- 
tages and disadvantages. Wherein 
does our school system fall short of 
meeting the needs of all children and 
young people of the city? Parents’ 
meetings; how may they be made to 
serve the interests of the children? 
Nature study and gardening: Should 
these subjects be given place in our 
curriculuin? If so, how can they be 
made more valuable? Physiology 
and hygiene in the elementary 
schools. Is our work in these sub- 
jects a failure? How can it be made 
successful? How much time is 
wasted in our schools through idle 
ness, or semi-idleness of pupils? 
What can be done? School nurses: 
Do conditions in Newton make their 
employment desirable? What is be- 
ing done elsewhere? Incorrigibles: 
How many have we? What is their 
influence? What are they getting 
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out of school? What can be done for 
them or with them? Ungraded 
classes for abnormal and subnormal 
children, not defective: Have we need 
of such classes? Plans for their 
establishment. Examination of pu- 
pils’ teeth? How may we lengthen 
the period of schooling of two-thirds 
of our pupils who drop out before 
completing a high school course? 
Wherein does our school systen fall 
short of practical ideals of efficiency, 
and how may it be brought up to 
higher standards? What are our 
schools doing to help pupils to find 
out the career which they may wisely 
prepare to follow? What is the re- 
sponsibility and the opportunity of 
the school in this matter? The 
physical condition of our pupils: To 
what extent is the school responsible? 
The character and the support of the 
publie schools depends upon the atti- 
tude of the community. How can 
the school educate the cecmmunity to 
demand and to _ support better 
schools? How ean the citizens of 
this city be made to realize more 
fully than they do that our public 
schools, as they onght to be, if not as 
they actually are, are the greatest in- 
stitutions of social and economic ad- 
vancement, and not merely places in 
which certain children may be 
taught. 

NORTHAMPTON. Started by 
George W. Cable, the distinguished 
writer, endowed by Andrew Carnegie, 
and now conducted by the girl stu- 
dents at Smith college, Northampton 
lays claim to one of the most novel 
and successful sociological institu- 
tions in the world—the Peop’e’s Insti- 
tute. It is conducted almost entirely 
by the college girls. They teach over 
200 classes in nearly everything from 
the alphabet to scientific education. 
The girls, when they receive their al- 
lowances from home, promptly lay 
aside a certain amount for the insti- 
tution. Eight hundred adults and 
children look to the People’s Institute 
for their training. Mr. Cable sti'l re- 
tains the leadership in the work, the 
purpose of which is to keep the in- 
terest of people centred in the home. 
It is a centre of recreation, amuse- 
ment, and education to every one 
who desires to share in what it offers. 


CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD Of the normal 
school graduates of the state, thirty 
per cent. graduated from normal 
schools outside of the state. Only ten 
new schoolhouses built in the state 
in 1908. 

Hartford, Conn., has 810 teachers 
who have never had any training or 
education above the elementary 
schools and only 524 who are college 
trained. 

NEW BRITAIN. Miss Margaret 
C. Lee. instructor in mathematics and 
English at the New Britain high 
school, has been granted a_ year’s 
leave of absence, which will be spent 
in the study of French abroad. 

MIDDLETOWN. Announcement 
was made at Wesleyan University 
last week that the Ayres prize of $50 
for the best set of examination papers 
turned in by a freshman in the classi- 
cal course had been awarded to Eu- 
gene S. Clark of New London. 

STORRS. The Connecticut Agri- 
cultural college at Storrs has sent out 
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bulletins of the short winter courses 
so practical and popular in other 
years: Poultry husbandry, January 4 
to February 11; pomology, January 
4 to February 11; dairy husbandry, 
February 14 to March 25. 

TAFTVILLE. Miss Hazel Smith 
of Saybrook, Conn., a gr duate of the 
New Haven Normal school, has been 
engaged to fill the vacancy at the 
Wequonnoc school caused by the 
resignation of Miss Estelle H. Post, 
who goes to the Danbury Normal 
school. 

WILLIMANTIC. The Eastern 
Connecticut Teachers’ Association 
will hold its next annua! meeing in 
Willimantic. A meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the association. of 
whieh Principal J. J. Maddox of 
Windham High school is a member, 
was held in Norwich recently, when 
it was decided to hold the annual 
convention in this city on either the 
first Friday or the second Friday in 
May. Two general meetings are to 
be held, one in the foren on and the 
other in the afternoon and the annual 
business session early in the after- 
noon. 

DANBURY. ‘The following com- 
miitee on the revision of the consti- 
tution of the Connecticut State 
Teachers’ Association has been an- 
nounced by President George H. 
Tracy, superintendent of the public 
schools of this city: Superim endent 
F. H. Beede, New Haven, chairm:n; 
Frank I. Jones, Hartf. rd: J. B. S an- 
ton, Norwich; Charles W. Deane, 
Bridgeport; H. B. Marsh. Rocky ille; J, 
J. Maddox, Willimantic; Miss Julia 
Brazos, Middletown; Miss Harriet M. 
Stone, New Hartford; Mis Sarah T. 
Palmer, Colchester and tlidgefield. 
Mr. Tracy has appointed the follow- 
ing committee to confer wih the 
Connecticut Teachers’ Guild upon 


the subject of pensions: B. Norman 
Strong, Hartford. chairman; Sher- 


man 1. Graves, New Haven: Miss 
Catherine Mullen, Danbury. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW JERSEY. 

PRINCETON. When the students 
and faculty of Princeton awoke one 
morning recently they found the fine 
building of the theological seminary, 
the new town hall. and the walk in 
front of the residence of General Al- 
fred Woodhull gayly decorated in red 
paint. The inscriptions. which 
scemed to spell an outbresk of fresh- 
nan enthusiasm, included “Oh, You 
Kid!” “Oh, You Nassau Hal!” The 
surprise lay in the fact that in 1°03 
the students had promised never 
again to paint up their town. The 
penalty is expulsion. Sleuths found 
a trail of paint drops which led from 
the marble-plated town hall to the 
sidewalk in front of General Wood- 
hull’s residence. ‘There in the gutter 
were the guilty paint cans. <A brush 
found in a neighboring yard gave the 
real clue. Two little girls had stolen 
out in the night and painted up the 
town. They were thirteen ard four- 
teen years of age and cf t'e best 
families in town. 

NEW YORK. 

BROOKLYN. Miss Agnes I. Stow- 
ell of the Training School for 'Teach- 
ers was primarily responsible fora 
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delightful scheme known as “Chil- 
dren’s Obristmas for Children.” The 
scheme interested the children of 
well-to-do parents in less fortunate 
youngsters, and allowed the child 
whose parents could afford it, to take 
a keen personal interest in some cer- 
tain other child, who received a gift 
sent directly with the good wishes of 
the donor. The scheme called for the 
making of 1,000 huge red cambric 
stockings, about three feet long and 
a foot wide. These were distributed 
through a committee and found their 
way into 1,000 comfortable homes 
where there were children, who 
stuffed the stockings from toe to top 
with all sorts of things. The age and 
sex of the beneficiary was on a card 
attached to each stocking, so that ap- 
propriate gifts only found their way 
into the receptacles. As the gifts 
were gathered by the child who was 
filling the stocking, each one was 
wrapped in a separate parcel, so that 
the recipient had the multiplied joy 
that came from opening a dozen or a 
hundred different packages. The 
child filling the stocking had the in- 
centive of working for another child, 
and learned a valuable lesson in self- 
sacrifice, and when the children got 
into the spirit of the plan the stock- 
ings were not big enough to hold all 
that they wished to put into them. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

PITTSBURG. Henry Phipps, 
founder of the Phipps Institute in 
Philadelphia, has presented to the 
University of Pennsylvania $500,000 
te be used in the campaign against 
tuberculosis. The management of 
the Phipps Institute will fall upon 
the University trustees, and the 
study, treatment, and prevention of 
the disease will be continued in a new 
hospital to be erected. 

IRWIN. This town of 3,000 popu- 
lation has the record, probably, for 
the state in high school graduates in 
college. There are this year fifty- 
five graduates of this school in vari- 
ous colleges. What other town of 
3.000, even in the whole country, has 
such a record for its high school 
graduates? 

CLARION. The State Normal 
school of this city is enjoying a pros- 
perity never before known. and the 
city and county greatly appreciate 
the great advance it has made in re- 
cent years. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young’s plan to take clerical work 
away from school principals and al- 
low them to give all their time to 
educational matters has been ap 
proved by the board of education, and 
an assistant principal for each high 
school and for each elementary school 
having more than twenty-five divi- 
sions is allowed. The expense will 
be about $10,000 a year. There was 
no opposition to the measure and no 
discussion of it. Modie J. Spiegel, 
chairman of the finance committee, 
said: “I wouldn’t hire a $2,500 man 
to do $600 work in my business and I 
don’t think the board of education 
should do it either.” Teachers still 


physically able to work but who have 
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outlived -their ability te be active 
factors in the classroom and cadets 
who have not yet been assigned to ac- 
tive duty will be given the places. 
The project to erect a central com- 
mercial high school was formally 
abandoned by the board on the report 
of the buildings and- grounds com- 
mittee that the $1,250,000 it had been 
‘estimated it would cost to build and 
equip the school could be used to bet- 
ter advantage elsewhere. 
ROCKFORD. Dr. Julia H. Gul- 
liver, a graduate of the first class at 
Smith and now president of Rock- 
ford College, has received notice of 
her election as an officer of the 
French Academie. She is one of the 
brightest women in America. 


MICHIGAN. 


SAGINAW. Public bequests ag- 
gregating $500,000 are made in the 
will of the late Arthur Hill, regent of 
the University of Michigan and once 
a prominent candidate for United 
States senator. For an auditorium at 
the state university, $200,000 is be- 
queathed and $25,000 goes to perpetu- 
ate four University of Michigan 
scholarships for graduates of the Ar- 
thur Hill high school of Saginaw. 
Another bequest is for a manual 
training school at Saginaw, $200,000. 

YPSILANTI. Superintendent W. 
B. Arbaugh’s last report is one of the 
most direct and concise statements of 
the essentials of an up-to-date system 
of schools that we have seen. He 
has placed before the school board 
and the public an outline of indis- 
pensable improvements, and unless 
we mistake the temper of the city 
the schools will be modernized in 
every regard in the near future. 


INDIANA. 


LAPORTE. Arthur Deames, 
who was promoted from the high 
school principalship to the superin- 
tendency when Superintendent Wood 
went to South Bend, is getting hold of 
the work exceedingly well, especially 
in the elementary grades. 





WISCONSIN. 


MILWAUKEE. The salary in- 
crease in this city in the last six years 
is highly significant. The grade 
teachers have had an increase from 
$600 to $960, or sixty per cent.; the 
eighth grade and special teachers 
from $800 to $1,020; the principals 
from $1,700 to $2,400, and in the in- 
crease the salaries have been har- 
menized. To make this advance the 
state had to allow an increased mill- 
ace for salaries from three and one 
half mills to four mills and after 
next vear it is to be four-and-one-half 
mills. There is a half mill for school- 
house improvements and a half mill 
for the trade schools. New school- 
houses are always built through the 
issuance of bonds. 


MISSOURI. 


ST. LOUIS. No more teachers will 
be received in the St. Louis schools 
by examination. At the last meeting 
of the board of education it was de 
cided to discontinue the examina- 
tions which have been held  semi- 
annually for many years. The reason 
given for this action was that the 
number of graduates of the Teachers 
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College (city institution) is now suffi- 
cient to supply the annual needs of 


the schools. In the future 
who seek init. in the peta 


must take a course at the college. 
Examinations for principals and po- 
sitions inthe high schools will be 
continued as formerly. | & 

Miss Susan Blow, who more than 
thirty years ago organized the first 
public kindergartens in this city, 
which were the first in this country, 
was here for two weeks de- 
livering addresses before the Peda- 
gzogical Society and other org iniza- 
tions. 

In St. Louis all books, stationery, 
and supplies used in the schools are 
furnished by the board of education. 
The report of the auditor shows that 
for the past year the expense for 
these items was only fifty-three cents 
per pupil. 





FOREIGN. 


CHINA. 

There are three classes of schools in 
China—the old-style schools, the 
mission schools, and the institutions 
which are being established by the 
government in carrying out its new 
educational program. 

The old-style schools, which date 
back to the time of Confucius or 
earlier, are found throughout the em- 
pire. Their number is beyond com- 
putation; every village and hamlet 
has one or more. It is in them that 
the largest number of youths still re- 
ceive their education, and it will 
probably be a long time before all of 
them are superseded by schools of 
modern learning. They are not a 
part of any government educational 
System, nor are they under any gov- 
ernment regulation or supervision. 
They are really private schools 
opened in a room of an ordinary reed, 
adobe, or brick house by one of the 
literati under the old regime. who in 
most cases was born and reared in 
the neighborhood. The teachers col- 
lect their pupils and are paid by sub- 
scription from the parents, and by 
presents from the pupils at the great 
feasts. Out of these primitive insti- 
tutions have come some of the great 
men of China. The curriculum in 
them is very limited. Mathematics, 
science, geography, history are not 
taught, except in so far as they ap- 
pear in the old classics. A certain 
amount of instruction is given in the 
use of the abacus, but the principal 
thing is to teach the pupils to write, 
to memorize the classics, to make es- 
Says, and compose poetry. 

No crayons or blackboards are used 
in these schools. The pupils learn 
to write from copies set by their 
teachers, and which they at first 
trace with a brush and India ink 
through a thin and very cheip paper 
made of bamboo fibre. 

The various missions have opened 
schools, from primary day schools 
up to colleges and universitie:, in all 
parts of China. There is not a prov- 
ince in the Empire in which mission 
schools of some grade are not es- 
tablished. In 1905, according to sta- 
tistics published in the records of the 
Centenary Missionary Conference, 
lLeld in Shanghai in 1907, there-were 
under the missions covered by that 
conference 2,196 day or primary 
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schools having 42,546 pupils, and 389 
intermediate and high schools and 
colleges with 15.137 pupils. Since 
then the number has increased. 

Crayons are used in most of the 
schools, but the supplies are, as a 
rule, imported direct from home by 
the missions. 

China has adopted an elaborate 
scheme of education, modeled on 
that of Japan. When it is carried out 
in its entirety it will have an educa- 
tional system on modern lines and 
with a Western curriculum which 
will compare favorably with that of 
any other country. Schools of all 
grades will be established in every 
province, and these will be on mod- 
ern lines. A commendable start has 
already been made. Schools and col- 
leges have been opened in many 
places in substautial buildings of 
Western style of architecture. The 
ene great obstacle the government is 
encountering in carrying out its new 
educational scheme is the lack of 
qualified teachers. This has seriously 
crippled many of the schools in their 
initial stage. 

All these institutions use or will 
use crayons, and the consumption 
throughout the Empire will be enor- 
mous. But it does not follow that 
foreigners engaged in the manufac- 
ture and sale of school supplies will 
benefit therefrom. The Chinese are 
determined to manufacture for them- 
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selves what they require in every line, 
and already small factories have been 
established for making school cray- 
ons out of gypsum. The product 
resembles the American article, and 
answers admirably the same purpose, 
besides beiug very much cheaper. 


BRAZIL. 


Vice-Consul-General Joseph J. 
Slechta of Rio de Janeiro reports 
that a decree has been issued author- 
izing the establishment of manual- 
training schools in the capitals of the 
several states of Brazil. At least 
five of the most important industries 
of the state are to be represented in 
each school, training in more than 
the five branches being given when 
such authorization is given by the 
government. 


—_ 


ARGENTINA. 

The following information, pre- 
pared by Consular Assistant Charles 
Lyon Chandler, from the report of 
the rector of the University of 
Buenos Ayres, covers the scholastic 
year 1908-9:— 

The university has now 4,364 stu- 
dents, thus divided: Faculty of law 
and social sciences, 1,051; faculty of 
philosophy and letters, 210; faculty 
of medicine, 2,501; faculty of exact 
physical and natural sciences, 602; 
total, 4,364. The most important 
event during the year was the incor- 
poration of the National Agronomic 
and Veterinary Institute, which was 
founded in 1904, with the university, 
the new faculty of agronomic and 
veterinary sciences being created. 

During the next few years the uni- 
versity will be almost entirely re- 
built. Plans are now being prepared 
for the new sciences building. which 
will probably be finished in four 
years; the law school is shortly to 
erect a large quadrangle on the out- 
skirts of Buenos Ayres (the university 
buildings are not all grouped together 
as is often the case in the United 
States), while the new Jose de San 
Martin Polyclinic will be a most im- 
portant addition to the recently en- 
larged medical school. 


VENEZUELA. 
The public-school system of Vene 
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zuela is under the general direction 
of the minister of public instruction; 
the subdirector is under the munici- 
pal council of each state and the local 
municipal councils. 

The equipment of the schoolhouses 
is not very extensive, as a rule. The 
state frequently supplies only the 
rooms, and depends on the pupil to 
supply his own chair or stool. Mod- 
ern school equipment—desks, refer- 
ence maps, charts, etc.—are not 
found in the lower grades, but it 
might be possible, considering the de- 
sire of the government to better ‘the 
class and character of public instruc- 
tion in Venezuela, to induce it to 
equip a few schools if the matter 
were properly presented. 

Better equipment will be found in 
many of the private schools and in 
the advanced public schools. Here 
is, perhaps, the best opportunity for 
the immediate introduction of Ameri- 
can text-books, methods, etc. AS 
an evidence of the interest taken by 
the government in the general better- 
ment of school conditions, it re-ently 
sent Mr. Guillermo Todd, a_ well- 
known teacher of the Caracas Nor- 
mal school, to a prominent normal 
school in Massachusetts to study the 
manner and modes of teaching in 
that institution, and a Caracas news- 
paper recently expressed the satisfac- 
tion of the minister of public instruc- 
tion at the reception extended Mr. 
Todd by this American institution. 

There is an opportunity to sell a 
great deal of modern school furni 
ture, appliances, etc., in Venezuela if 
a demonstration were made to the 
government of their utility. It will 
be necessary that all printed matter, 
such as maps, charts, text-books, etc., 
be in Spanish. All correspondence 
with school authorities should, of 
course, be in Spanish. 





PORTO RICO. 


The number of common schools in- 
creased from 1.139 to 1,912: increase, 
67.8%. (By “common school” is 
meant a teacher and a group of pu- 
pils.) 

Total enrollment in common schools 
increased from 71,669 to 114,367; in- 
crease 60.5%. 

Average daily attendance in com- 
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mon schools increased from 44,218 to 
72,776; increase 64.6%. 

Municipalities in which secondary 
instruction is given increased from 
three to eight. 

Enrollment in secondary schools 
increased from 182 to 321; increase 
84%. : 

Night schools increased from 
ninety-eight to 118; increase 20.4% 

Schools taught wholly in English 
increased from 202 to 429; increase 
114%. 

Cost of maintainance of public 
schools for school year 1906-07, $832- 
588.00. For the year 1908-09, $1,146- 
619.00; increase in expense 37.7%. 

Number of school buildings erected 
during the first nine years of Ameri- 
can occupation, 101, at a cost of 
$519,025.00. Number constructed 
during the past two years, eighty-nine 
at a cost of $241,814.00. 


COSTA RICA. 


All public schools in Costa Rica 
are controlled by a national minister, 
and the office which has direct charge 
of this work is known ss El 
Despacho de Instruccion Publica, of 
which Senor Don R. Brenes Mesen is 
the head, with the official title of 
Subsecretario de Estado en e] Des- 
pacho de Instruccion Publica. 

For the administration of primary 
public instruction Costa Rica is di- 
vided into five divisions, each division 
is divided into circuits, and eacn 
circuit is divided into districts. The 
district is the unit, and each district 
has its school board which looks af- 
ter financial matters. The technical 
direction of the public primary 
schools, however, is entirely under 
the Jefatura Tecnia, which is directly 
responsible to El Despachio de In- 
struccion Publica. The five divisions 
referred to fall under the direction of 
the Jefatura Tecnia. Two of these 
divisions have five circuits, one has 
four circuits, two have three circuits, 
and one has one circuit. At the 
head of each circuit there is an in- 
spector of public instruction, who is 
responsible for the work of the 
schools in the various districts of his 
circuit. The foregoing applies only 
to primary instruction. 

The Colegios de Segunda Ensenanza 
(high schools) are directly and ex- 
clusively under the: control of the 
Minister of Public Instruction. The 
names of these institutions follow: 
Liceo de Costa Rica (has normal 
training department); Colegio Su- 
perior de Senoritas (normal depart- 
ment); Liceo de Heredia; Instituto de 
Alajuela; and Colegio de Cartago. 
The first three are supported entirely 
by national funds, while the expenses 
of the last two are met equally by 
municipal and national funds. 

The Liceo de Costa Rica, for boys, 
has a department given over to nor- 
mal training, as has also the Colegio 
Superior de Senoritas. These two de- 
partments are really the national 
normal schools of Costa Rica, one for 
males and the other for females. 
There are 130 government scholar- 
ships divided between these two 
schools, and for these “‘pensionistas” 
the national government buys all 
text-books at local bookstores on the 
orders of the directors of the institu- 
tions. Save in the cases of indigent 
children, the pupils throughout the 
Republic are required to furnish 
their own text-books. 
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There are 30,000 children in aver- 
age attendance in the primary schools 
and 1,200 in the secondary schools, 
Only about 350 of the secondary 
pupils. use English texts. English is 
not taught in the primary schools. 

Besides the government schools al- 
ready described there is only one 
private institution of special impor- 
tance, that known as El Seminario 
de los Padras Paulinos. 


—“ 
— 


N. E. A. 


Irwin Shepard, secretary of the 
National Education Association, has 
issued the following relative to the 
annual meeting of 1910:— 

“It is a matter of the deepest regret 
to the executive committee of the Nu- 
tional Education Association that 
they cannot, at this time, announce 
the place and dates of the annual 
convention for 1910. The choice now 
lies between San Francisco and Bos- 
ton. Our California friends have per- 
sistently continued, with characteris- 
tic loyalty, their canvass for advance 
members, and for such an organiza- 
tion of forces as would insure a great 
meeting if held in San Francisco; but 
the active members, most of whom 
live east of the Mississippi river, urge 
that, in view of the meeting at Los 
Angeles in 1907 and at Denver in 
1909, we ought to meet in the Bast 
next summer. 

“The Boston invitation is headed 
by President Lowell of Harvard Uni- 
versity, supported by every college 
and other educational institution in 
and about Boston; by the citizens of 
Boston, who recall with pleasure our 
last meeting there, and by nearly all 
of the superintendents of the cities of 
New England, insuring a convention 
as great as in 1908. 

“The delay in deciding is occa- 
sioned by the fact that the railroad 
rates both eastward and westward 
from Chicago have not been, and can- 
not be, determined until after Janu- 
ary 1. There will be no delay in de- 
ciding when the railroad rates are de- 
termined; it would be unwise to de- 
cide before.” 





COLLEGE NOTES. 


The Pennsylvania State Agricul- 
tural College is to have a six-weeks’ 
summer course especially adapted to 
teachers and superintendents. 

The annual Bowdoin College cata- 
log shows the total enroliment of the 
college to be 419, against 420 last 
yeir. The total in the academic de- 
partment is 346 this year, against 
348 last year. This year’s freshman 
class numbers twenty-two smailer 
than that of last year, but the sopho- 
more, junior, and senior classes are 
all larger. The enrollment of the 
medical school is seventy-four this 
year, against eighty-one last year. 
The decrease in the enrollment is due 
largely to the increased standards of 
admission, an unusually large num- 
ber of applicants being refused ad- 
mission this year. 


Making his final report of treasurer 
of Yale University, to become United 
States treasurer, Lee McClung makes 
a comprehensive review of his dd- 
ministration of Yale’s finances in the 
annual report. Mr. McClung shows 
gross additions to university funds 
for the fiscal year ending June 380 
last of $1,400,455 and a net addition, 
after deducting payments from exist- 
ing funds, of $1,204,050. The general 
statement of funds and assets of the 
university shows an increase for the 
year from $9,640,248 to $10,835,673, 
endowment funds increasing from 
$5,250,804 to $6,119,320. The general 
expense account of the university for 
the year rose from $1,168,608 to 
$1,240,208. Salaries for instruction 
rese from $572,359 to $596,692, and 
other salaries and wages from $151,- 
036 to $162,658. Income from educa- 
tional charges to students rose from 
$508,922 to $516,082, and on invest- 
ments from $445,287 to $524,097. 
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A FACER. 
He—“You have looked on my face 
for the last time!’ 
She—‘Why? Are you going to 
grow a beard?’—Comic Cuts. 














HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies P°S'0" 


Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 202 Swetland Bidg. 
Denver Dol, se "ie Cooper Bldg” Berkeley, val, 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
ichigan Avenue. Spokane, War ast eyton Ee lag. Los Angeles, Cal., 238Douglas Bida. 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth 
oe : ton, itd Penn. Ave. 





FISHE 


Excellent facilities 
of the U. 8. 


cm AGENCY 


Cor en AL. ?* 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 eeyiaten st. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 





James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


9 JACKSON BOULEVARD 


teach emand for Janu and February openin 
Come one registrat ion fee until position f 


promotion, write us. No 


CHICAGO 


If you would consider 
secur 





The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EOWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon St., Boston. 


Established 1885. 


Tel. Hay. 975-4. 





Some New Books. 





Title. 


Author. 


Publisher. Price. 





Games for Playground, Home, School and 








Bancroft The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 





1.50 
ium eager. 64 ! 
Represantative College Orations. . oe Shurter[Ed.} * ? - 1. 25 
The Promise of oper f can eee ee i cneve (Raj . : . 2.00 
Benge of Soden 7, Pr "Grove & Wellman[{Comp.jGrover & Wellman, N.Y.—— 
Elementary History of the United States ...... Gordy harles Scribner’s Sons, “65 
Maroon Tales .....-.- 2+ --ceececceccseeersteeees Cuppy Forbes & Co., Chicago 
Elementary Cabinet Work.........-+++ -.- «.+.- Selden Rand, McNally & Co., “ 1.25 
The School Garden Book.........------- Weed & Emerson Charles Scribner *s Sons, N. Y. — 
Primer of Samitation.......----+-----+++seeee rere Ritchie World Book Co., Yonkers, ‘“* -— 
Laboratory Botany.....--.---+-+++seeseeeeereees - Clute sce & Co., Boston 1B 
The Great Design br Henry IV.......-ceeceeeeee eee (Ed.} ge " 2 
Wood Turming........6. cee cece cere ercccecsseee 088 - t ot mi ° 7 1.00 
Preventable Diseases.... -.- «++++. s+s-e* Hutch inson Houghton Mifflin Co., 5 
How to Study...... aid an Smee meherry 4 M 4 : 1.35 
[ere arco Saas ea dichoekea*s Wilkinson American Book Co., N.Y. 1.00 
rus Hall McCormick. .........-cesee-seeeseeees Casson A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicsgo ens 
e Halcyon Song-Book.. ce ccecesee seeeeee Marshall Silver, Burdett & Co 75 
The Classical Moralists.. .........+++-++ .... Rand Houghton Mifflin Co as Boston 3.00 
Decisive Battles of America . Hitchcock [Ed.] Harper ros., N.Y. 1.50 
Ruskin’s nec yar aol! OE EET aa Gonrente red. Dz. Go. Heath x Co., — 
The Ring on the = Book: ‘An ‘Interpretation. con Sorabeoene ittle, tasty’ Co., Boston 1. 50 














TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER 
Mass. 


aon For one 
address the Principal, A C. BoypEex, M. 





AL SCHOOL, FircnpuRG, Mss. 
ST or'vorn Seat For catalogues ‘addres, 
Joux G. THOMPSON, Principal 





A CHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, 
SMT, —— Fw only. Especial at- 
tention is called to the new course of House- 
hold Arts. For catalogues address HENRY 
WHITTEMORE, Principal. 





TATE ROSAAL SCHOOL. Salem, Massachusetts 

both sexes. Department for thepeda- 

ical and technical training of a. = 
fhe Seam branches. ‘or catal 

J. ASBURY PiTMAY, Prine’ pai 








The corporation of Brown Univer- 
sity has recently taken steps toward 
increasing the endowment of the uni- 
versity by a considerable amount. No 
definite action, however, has been 
taken yet, except that the permanent 
committee on endowment was in- 
structed by the corporation at its 
annual meeting to consider 
the advisability and means of raising 
the present endowment. This com- 
mittee consists of President Faunce, 
Cornelius S. Sweetland, treasurer of 


the university, and William V. Kel- 
len of the board of trustees. 

President Faunce has said that the 
present seems a very auspicious time 
for beginning the movement, when 
business seems about to prosper, and 
when the alumni are taking so great 
an interest in the affairs of the uni- 
versity. The funds for the building 
of the John Hay library were secured 
without any appeal to the alumni, the 
total subscribers being only thirty in 
uumber, so it is ten years since the 
alumni have been asked for financial 
aid. 

Concerning the present needs the 
additional expenses of maintaining 
the John Hay library will be very 
large, since only a building fund was 
secured three years ago. The old 
library must be remodeled for future 
use, and new laboratories for several 
departments are greatly needed. 
Moreover, there is a larger faculty 
than ten years ago, sothat a larger 
sum is necessary for faculty salaries. 

The total endowment of the univer- 
sity to-day is $3,305,390, but a large 
portion of the income may not be 
used for general needs. For instance, 
fully one-sixth of the total income 
must be used for the John Carter 
Brown library alone. What is the 
special need just now is funds that 


will be available for general use in 
carrying on the university. 

Classification of the 1,319 students 
now registered in Wellesley College 
gives thirty-one candidates for the 
master of arts degree; 1,212 candi- 
dates for the bachelor of arts degree 
in the following order: Seniors, 250; 
juniors, 289; sophomores, 324; fresh- 
men, 349. In the total number are 
also included seventy-nine students, 
non-candidates for degrees and 
special students in physical educa- 
tion. 

That the state of New York may 
assume larger control over Cornell 
University in the future and that 
such control will be welcome, even to 
baving the university become almost 
a state institution, are some of the 
points touched on by President 
Schurman of Cornell University in 
his annual report made public re 
cently. Hesays: “If with the increase 
of state appropriations in the future 
it seems desirable that the state 
should have a larger measure of con- 
trol, which Commissioner Draper de- 
mands, the result can be very simply 
effected by a further amendment of 
the charter which would authorize 
the governor of the state, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, to ap- 
point annually for a term of five 
years one of three trustees still se- 
lected by the board itself. Orif the 
state desires complete control this 
could easily be accomplished by con- 
verting all trusteeships now filled by 
the board into trusteeships filled by 
the state.’ 

The new catalog of Dartmouth Col- 
lege shows that for the first time in 
fifteen years the total registration of 
the college is smaller than that of the 
preceding year. The new catalog 
will show an enrollment of 1,110 stu- 
dents, while !ast year showed 1,136. 
Within a few years entrance require- 
ments have been stiffened and meth- 
ods of advancing the grade of schol- 
arship have been introduced. 

The new freshman class numbers 
309, which lacks twenty-five of equal- 
ing last year’s class. Yet the great- 
est loss comes in the sophomore class, 
this year’s being 293 to 321 last year. 
The junior class has 239 members, 
thirteen less than last year, while the 
senior class shows an increase of 
thirty-nine with a membership of 244. 
There are twenty-five graduate stu- 
dents, four less.than last year. Two 
of these caine from outside colleges. 
Eighteen undergraduates have been 
transferred from other colleges. Two 
have become members of the senior 
class, six the junior, and ten the 


sophomore. In the distribution 
aumong states Massachusetts still 
leads, with 455 students. New 


Hampshire comes next with 201, and 
New York third with 112. In ail 
thirty-three states are represented, 
also France, Mexico, and Egypt. 


WHO TAUGHT HER CAUTION? 


Isabel, aged four, was talking to an 
imaginary friend over the telephone, 
when her mother heard her say: 
“Wait a minute, Rocksy, my brother 
is right here listening to all you say, 
and my mother is in the room, too; 
don’t tell me about it now.”—The 
Delineator. 
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- BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 


The most important vaudeville en- 
gagement announced in years is that 


of the veteran actor, Denman 
Thompson, who will appear at 
Keith’s January 3. For more than 


twenty years Mr. Thompson has not 
appeared in anything except his fa- 
mous play, “The Old Homestead,” 
which is still on the road with an- 
other actor in his part. He has been 
anxious, however, for a long time to 
return to the stage in the short com- 
edy in which he first attained fame, 
and from which “The Old Home 
stead” originated. It is called 
“Joshua Whitcomb,” and the leading 
character of which still appears in 
“The Old Homestead.” Mr. Thomp- 
son, now nearly eighty, is as vigcrous 
and active as ever, but hardly equal 
to the requirements of a long play. 
He is confident, however, of his 
ability to play his old part as well as 
ever in the original sketch, and the 
thousands who enjoyed his acting for 
years will have a rare treat at 


Keith’s. One of the strongest com- | 


edy features will be Will Murphy and 
Blanche Nichols in a new version of 
their famous sketch called “The Re- 
hearsal,” without question one 
the greatest laughing vehicles vaude- 
ville has ever had. On the same bill 
will be the Great Lester, America’s 
premier ventriloquist, who after his 
performance walks through the au- 
dience with a dummy singing a popu- 
lar song. Other features will be 
Smith and Campbell in the new 
sketch called “Camping Out’; Cow- 
boy Williams in a novel exhibition; 
Trovato, the famous violinist; the 
Clever Trio, and a number of others. 





> 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


[Continued from page 693.] 


be utilized for a general advance in 
freight rates. 
THREE POLITICAL 
TIONS. 
Three political assassinations in a 
single day, in as many different coun- 
tries, attest the dangers which now- 
adays attend the suppression of popu- 
lar liberties, or the ruling of subject 
peoples. In Korea, the murder of 
the Premier by a young Korean edu- 
cated in the United States follows 


ASSASSINA- 


startlingly upon the recent aSsassina-, 


tion of Marquis Ito. In India, at 
f,ombay, a British magistrate 
assassinated in a theatre; and at St. 
Petersburg, the chief of the secret 
police was blown to pieces by a bomb, 
And all this in the middle of Christ- 
mas week. 





+ 
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Professor A. H. Munsell has con- 
sented to give a course of six illus- 
trated lectures with demonstrations 
of his system of Measured Color on 


Saturday afternoon, beginning the 
middle of February, 1910. Those 


wishing to attend such a course will 
communicate with H. A. Putnam, & 
Washington street, Boston, Mass., he- 
fore January 15 for terms and par- 
ticulars. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 











MASSACHUSETTS is next to New York the most extensive field of this Agency; we 
senc « good many teachers to Massachusetts from ali over the 
country, and we send a great many teachers frcm Massachuretts to al) parts of the Union. 
Thus on Sept. 13, 1909, we received a letter from Col.Fowler, principal of the Kentucky Military 
Institute, saying: ‘Kindly recommend a man to teach science and mathematics. You know 
my requirements.’’ Our most available man wes just then teaching as a substitute in North- 
ampton. Instead of communicating with him we called up Supt. Congdon of Northampton on 
the long distance telephone, told him the T0 ing to release Mr. . _Wehad a satis- 
circumstances and asked him if he was will- factory candidate in New Haven, Conn , to 
take the place to be vacated by Mr. , and Mr.Congdon cheerful y agreed to the exchange. 
We telegraphed Col. Fowler: «‘Ur. , Dartmouth griduate some experience, promising 
man, can come immediately,” and received immediate reply: “Get Mr. bere as 
soon as possible.” It is worth noting: 1) Mr. did not even write a letter of 
application (2) If Mr. Congd«n had been unwilling to release Mr. , Mr. 
would never have known of the vacancy. We do not go around robbing one school to 


get a teacher into another. (3) Why did ‘'ol. Fowler put so much 
confidence in us? Because we have sent him ten teachers to Old KENTU KY 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N, Y. 
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THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, mI. 


Established, reliable, largest clientage of any Western Agency. Over §C00 pc siticne filkd 
in Colleges, Normal Schools, Public Schools and Piivate Schools. Send now tur Hand 
Book. Try us. Cc. J, ALBERT, Manager. 





70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools, WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 
introduces to Colleges, 


7. o . , 

M ERICAN eR TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Families 
and FOREIGN superior Profestors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
Sosmeet, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call on 

or address 

Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 

PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Normal School: and Colleges in } enn- 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYEKS & co., 
101 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. Y. 














Astists TeacLers in obtaining 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
‘Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 





DES MOINES, IOWA. 





The Hathaway Teachers’ 
608 Gage Street, Bennington, Vermont, 


| (One hour’s ride from North Adams, by trolley.) 


This Agency has had, during several months past, more positions to fi]) than avail- 
able candidates, in Massachusetts, Vermont, and other states. Exceptionally favorable 


‘terms for registration and commission. 
A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 4.2 Serco sires. mobos 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


Agency 
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Winship 
Teachers’ 
¢ Agency Long distance Telephone. ALVIN 7 PEASE, 


SOSOOOOS 6665S FOSSHOHS SOHO OHOHHS SOSH OOS OOOOH OO 
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We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in ; 
every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. 


Boston, Mass. 
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THE 


Teachers’ Annuity Guild 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


An association of 1200 Massachusetts 
teachers, organized, managed, and super- 
vised under the laws of the Commonwealth. 

Its object,—to furnish annuities to 
teachers after thirty-five years of service, or 
after permanent disability. 


Cost, Only $15 a Year 


Now Open to All Teachers of Less than 29 Years’ Service 


Permanent Fund - - $133,656.54 
Paid in Annuities, 1909 $14,428.10 





For full information communicate with 


G. A. SOUTHWORTH, President, 
Somerville, Mass. 


or GEO. M. WADSWORTH, Secretary, 
Whitman, Mass. 





Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 





Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge- 


A special feature of the school is a no1mal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 





oo 
Fall term opened September 1, 1909. 


Write, call or telephone for further information. 





97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 

















WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 


* The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.’’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 
**] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 


ment of me throughoutall our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 

**1 want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. I certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.”’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 


* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss -——, 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 


“I have been very much pleased with the work of your 
ncy in keeping me well posted in regard to vacancies in 

this part of the country, and I appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

“ Very truly yours.”’ 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 

WM, F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone, 
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